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Motes of the Wonth. 
induilimaiiad 
Tue fifth annual exhibition of antiquities 
discovered in the course of the excavations 
at Meroé, in the Sudan, under the direction 
of Professor J. Garstang, D.Sc., was held at 
Burlington House, July 7 to 25. The an- 
tiquities exhibited included both those dis- 
covered during the past season, and also a 
selection of those found during the work of 
the four preceding expeditions, thus illus- 
trating, as Professor Garstang said in a letter 
to the Zimes, July 7, “in a manner not pre- 
viously possible, the varying features of Ethio- 
pian culture, from the establishment of the 
Court at Meroé in the sixth or seventh cen- 
tury B.c., until the final destruction of the 
city in the fourth century of ourera.... It 
is only now that the excavation of the Royal 
City is nearing completion, that the relation- 
ship of its various buildings and of the re- 
mains associated with them is becoming 
clear, so providing. a basis for a systematic 
chronology of the art-products and culture- 
periods of the site... . The whole collec- 
tion illustrates not only the local arts and 
culture, but the. foreign relations and influ- 
ences (at first Egyptian, then Hellenistic-Greek, 
and subsequently Roman) which dominated 
their development. ... It is not probable 
that so representative a series of Meroitic 
antiquities will ever again be brought together. 
There are also displayed a number of new 
VOL. X. 


plans and drawings and an enlarged photo- 
graphic view of the northern end of the Royal 
City as it now appears on the completion of 
the excavation of that area.” 


The most striking of the new specimens of 
Meroitic workmanship were the glazed drums 
of columns decorated in relief with scenes of 
dancing-girls, rams and bulls, and winged 
deities ; the samples of gold treasure from 
the early palace (sixth century B.c.), including 
pendant jewels with royal names, gold dust 
and ingots, money, rings, scarab, etc., with 
the vase in which the heard was found in 
1910; a votive altar or table of offerings 
made in beaten bronze, with handle, dating 
from about the first century B.c.; and the 
great stela, nearly 6 feet high, with forty- 
two lines of Meroitic cursive writing. Other 
exhibits, found in previous years, were many 
beautifully decorated pottery vases, and a 
variety of objects in bronze and faience. 


¢ ¢ 
We are glad to hear that the Council of the 
University of Liverpool have approved the 
acceptance by Professor Garstang of an invi- 
tation from the Sudan Government to be 
their Honorary Adviser to the Service of 
Antiquities of the Sudan. 


From June 24 to July 18 the fruits of last 
season’s excavations of the British School of 
Archeology in Egypt were on view at Uni- 
versity College, Gower Street. The objects 
which attracted most attention were naturally 
the wonderful treasures of the pyramid of Senu- 
sert II.—from three to four thousand years 
B.c.—as described in the report of Professor 
Flinders Petrie’s lecture given on pp. 243, 244 
of last month’s Anéiguary. Illustrations of 
some of these most valuable and beautiful 
objects were given in the /W/ustrated London 
News and Sphere of June 20, and in the 
Architect of July 10. Besides these treasures 
—the most beautiful of which, perhaps, is the 
wonderfully chased gold pectoral of King 
Senusert, inlaid with tiny pieces of turquoise, 
lazuli, and cornelian, and attached to an 
amethyst necklace—were many other relics 
from various burial-places—pottery, neck- 
laces, statuettes in wood, alabaster vases, 
early limestone lamps, and—pathetic object 
—the mummy of a baby. 
2N 
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A third Egyptian exhibition—that of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund—of papyri and anti- 
quities from Antinoé and Abydos, was opened 
at Burlington House by Sir Frederic Kenyon 
on July 13, and remained open until July 28. 
The exhibits illustrated chiefly the domestic 
and everyday life of Graeco-Roman Egypt in 
the first centuries of our era. Very interest- 
ing were the papyri fragments in Greek and 
Coptic. These were partly literary, including 
a fragment of Theocritus, partly general in 
character — accounts, letters, an acknow- 
ledgment of receipt, inventories, etc. Among 
the other exhibits were many shoes and other 
specimens of leather-work, Roman and Chris- 
tian lamps from Antinoé, hoards of Byzantine 
coins, portions of harness, supports for bed- 
steads, children’s toys, mummied ibises from 
Abydos, millefiori glass from Antinoé, various 
relics in iron, ivory, etc., reed pens and 
writing-tablets, socks bifurcated for use with 
sandal-strap, potsherds, fragments of flutes, 
portions of textile fabrics, etc. In connection 
with the exhibition lectures were given on 
July 15 by Professor Naville, on ‘ The 
Great Pool at Abydos,” and on July 21 by 
Mr. J. de M. Johnson, on “ Recent Dis- 
coveries of Papyri.” 


¢+ &¢ & 

Two Chinese porcelain vases realized £9,680 
at Christie’s on June 17. They came from 
different anonymous properties, and were 
both beakers of the Kang-He period, beauti- 
fully enamelled. The largest stood 27 inches 
high, and fétched £5,040; the other 18 inches 
high, and fetched £4,620. 

On the same day two Chinese famille-rose 
cisterns of the Kien-Lung period reached 
£1,522 10s. All sorts of varied works of 
art appeared, among them a marble relief of 
the fourth century, found in 1896 by Arab 
tribesmen in Tripoli, and recently on loan in 
the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. It 
represented three dancing nymphs, and fell 
at £1,417 Ios. 

¢ ¢ & 
At the same sale a set of five panels of 
Brussels tapestry, designed after Teniers, 
and of seventeenth-century workmanship, 
went for £3,780. They came from the 
property of Mr. A. M. Wilson of Stow- 
langtoft Hall, Bury St. Edmunds. 


Among the Piltdown specimens exhibited by 
Mr. Charles Dawson at the Royal Society 
conversazione on June 16 was a large bone 
implement discovered on the previous 
Saturday, in excavations by him and Dr. 
Smith Woodward of the British Museum. 
The implement is fashioned from a thigh- 
bone of a fossil elephant, and measures 
16 inches long by 4 inches wide and 17 inches 
thick, and is roughly trimmed at both ends. 
One end—presumably the “ business end ’— 
is cut to a point like a stake ; the other end 
is roughly rounded for the hand. It is quite 
mineralized and stained with iron. It is the 
largest and probably the earliest bone imple- 
ment yet discovered, and may be the work 
of the primitive human form called Eoan- 
thropus Dawsoni. Part of a tooth of an 
early rhinoceros has lately been discovered 
in the gravel. The excavators look forward 
to a promising season. 


¢ ¢&¢ & 
Land and Water, June 24, had a very finely 
illustrated article on the “Oak Period” of 
“‘ Old English Dining Rooms,” by Mr. A. E. 
Reveirs-Hopkins. The last of the thirteen 
excellent illustrations showed a very fine 
overmantel of the Elizabethan period, taken 
from an old house at Richmond, Surrey, 
exhibiting grape-vines in full bearing on 
classic arches, flanked by grotesque caryatides. 


¢+ + ¢ 


In the Standard of June 26 the] Paris corre- 
spondent;of that journal wrote : 

‘“‘ Important archzological discoveries have 
been made in the excavations at Alise Sainte 
Reine—the ancient stronghold of the Gauls 
which was defended against Cesar by Ver- 
cingetorix. At the spot known as Saint Pere 
Cemetery, near the sixth-century Christian 
basilica discovered last year, M. Pernet, who 
is directing the searches, has exhumed the 
skeleton of a warrior, having at his right side 
a splendid iron sword and at his left side a 
dagger of similar metal, with the worm-eaten 
remains of a wooden sheath. 

“At a short distance away three ancient 
hunting-knives were found, together with a 
bronze ornament—a marvellous piece of 
work, representing the head of an animal. 
This latter is considered the finest specimen 
of its kind unearthed so far in the excavations, 
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and has been placed in the Alesia Museum 
at Sainte Reine.” 


The splendid collection of ancient gold-orna- 
ments in the Irish antiquities section of the 
National Museum, Kildare Street, has been 
augmented (says the Dublin Zvening Tele- 
graph) by ten remarkable ornaments which 
formed the subject of a paper read by Pro- 
fessor Macalister before the Royal Irish 
Academy on June 23. In the paper, which 
was entitled “ A Hoard of Remarkable Gold 
Objects Recently Found in Ireland,” Pro- 
fessor Macalister stated that the objects were 
discovered somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Strangford Lough. They passed into the 
hands of a London dealer, and through the 
public spirit of a generous patron were 
acquired for the National Museum. The 
objects include a torque, a bracelet, two pins, 
the model of a shield, and five small models 
of flat axes. This addition to the Academy’s 
collection of ancient Irish ornaments will 
give the National Museum in Kildare Street 
an additional attraction for the Dublin public 
and for visitors from the country and from 
other lands. 


The Architect, June 26, contained an 
interesting paper by Mr. J. A. Randolph, 
illustrated by many photographic snapshots, 
descriptive of an architectural tour among 
many Belgian towns and villages, including 
some rather out-of-the-way places. 


The interesting sixteenth-century Dovecot at 
Bruton, Somerset, which is a well-known 
landmark, is at present roofless, and is so in 
need of repair that it is in danger of collapse. 
Sir Henry Hoare, the owner, has generously 
offered to convey it, free of cost, to the 
National Trust, together with a convenient 
means of access; and that body has ex- 
pressed its willingness to take it over if it is 
first put into repair. Upon this it would be- 
come the property of the public forever. Sir 
Henry Hoare’s offer is not open for an in- 
definite time, so the subject of the works of 
reparation presses. To that end subscrip- 
tions are now urgently needed. The sum 
required is under £200. The National 
Trust stipulates that the works of repair shall 
be such as are advocated by the Society for 





the Protection of Ancient Buildings, and that 
Society has recommended the case as worthy 
of all support. The works necessary include 
making the walls sound, rebuilding the upper 
part of the fallen gable, and putting on a 
new roof. The Dovecot was not at first 
intended to serve its present purpose. It 
seems that it was put up as a lookout tower, 
and there is evidence that the walls inside 
the building were plastered. The pigeon- 
holes were added possibly as late as the 
eighteenth century; they were ingeniously 
continued across the angles. Subscriptions 
may be sent to Mr. C. O. Bennett (hon. 
treasurer), Solicitor, Bruton. 


The nineteenth International Congress of 
Americanists (for the study of the ethnology 
and archeology of the Americas) will meet 
at Washington, October 5 to 10, under the 
patronage of the President of the United 
States, and with the co-operation of the 
Smithsonian Institution, the Universities, and 
other learned bodies. A full programme has 
been issued of the meetings, entertainments, 
and of a highly interesting excursion for the 
foreign members, to last rather more than 
two weeks. ‘The principal cities and their 
museums will be visited, and also New 
Mexico for the cliff-dwellings and pueblos. 
The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
have appointed delegates, and it is hoped 
that Great Britain may be fully represented, 
especially as the Eighteenth Congress was 
held in London, May, 1912. Members’ fees, 
41, and associates’, ros., may be sent by 
money order to Dr. A. Hrdlitka, National 
Museum, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. The 
Proceedings will be issued to members only. 


¢ ¢ 

Mr. T. Sheppard, the Curator of the 
Municipal Museums, Hull, writes: “ Refer- 
ring to the brass Hornbook figured in the 
July issue, while I do not, of course, express 
any opinion on the specimen figured, it is as 
well to warn your readers that a large number 
of brass Hornbooks have recently appeared 
on the market. Some of them are certainly 
not old, and resemble that figured.” 


A most remarkable piece of Chinese tapestry 
has been on view at the Galleries of Mr. 
T. J. Larkin, of New Bond Street. Chinese 
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tapestry proper is almost unknown. This 
particular piece was found by Mr. Larkin in 
China recently, lying face upwards under the 
open sky. It measures 8 feet 6 inches by 
12 feet 2 inches, and is described by Mr. 
Larkin as Chinese ‘‘ Gobelins” tapestry of 
the eighteenth century. It is obviously of 
French design, “It is, in fact,” says Mr. 
Harold Child, “an exact reproduction (save 
for the omission of the arms of France at 
the top) of the borders of the set of tapes- 
tries by Boucher, which were woven at 
the Gobelins factories, and presented by 
Louis XV. to the Emperor Kien-Lung. In 
design, colouring, even in the number of 
stitches to the square inch, these borders 
are identical. The explanation is obvious. 
The panel must have been intended by the 
Emperor as a present to the French King, 
and, with the delicacy that is characteristic 
of Chinese compliment, the donor had his 
gift framed in a border precisely like those 
of the tapestries that he had received. How 
it was that the gift never reached the Court 
of France—never even left the country where 
it was made—must remain a matter for con- 
jecture. It has been wittily suggested that 
the Emperor liked it too well to part 
with it.” 
Og 


We have no space to give any detailed de- 
scription of the piece, the subject of which 
is the domestic celebration, in a room in 
the Palace, of the aged Emperor’s birthday. 
The composition and detail are alike most 
remarkable, while the representation of 
children at play is extraordinarily natural. 
It is, indeed, as Mr. Child says, almost in- 
credible that tapestry, not painting, should 
be the medium of expression for so much 
character and individuality. 


We are indebted to Alderman Jacob of 
Winchester for the following Note: “The 
tomb of Izaac Walton, ‘Compleat Angler,’ 
in the Chapel of Prior Silkstede, south 
transept, Winchester Cathedral, is a shrine 
of devotion always to anglers. Fourteen 
years ago Mr. W. Greenland, a resident and 
camera artist, started the idea of a memorial 
to Walton in the chapel. Hindered by the 
financial pressure of the great work of new 
foundations to the cathedral, the fund has 


only this year, 1914, reached fruition, and 
£400 has provided a memorial window by 
the far-famed firm of Powell, of Whitefriars, 
London. It is the gift of the anglers of 
England and America, and the storied glass 
fills a five-light decorated window before the 
tomb, and the dedication is: ‘ In memoriam 
piscatorum principis Isaaci Walton hoc 
fenestram posuerunt piscatores MDCCCCIV.’ 
The window was unveiled by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Bt.—a keen angler—and dedicated 
by Dean Furneaux, on June 14. Sir Herbert 
delivered a beautiful address to the clergy 
and laity, many of them anglers. The artists 
of the above firm have made the glass to 
depict piscatorial and river scenes from the 
Bible and localities, and utilized the tracery 
lights, etc., to depict the flora of the meads 
and ‘flies’ of the streams—amongst them 
the iris, the forget-me-not, the mayfly, etc. 
Christ seated on a rainbow occupies the 
central light, and above Him the emblem 
of the Trinity—the Triple Fish. For the lights 
on either side of Him are St. Peter holding 
the fish from which he took the tribute- 
money, and St. Andrew with the boy from 
whose basket the multitude were miraculously 
fed. The two outer lights have St. Anthony, 
who preached to the fishes, and St. Wilfred, 
who taught the Jutes in Sussex to fish. The 
fishing friends of Walton are recalled by 
the ‘arms’ of Donne, G. Herbert, Wotton, 
Hooker, and Bishops Sanderson and Ken. 
The Hampshire arms and rose and those 
of Stafford recall Walton’s residences and 
scenes on the Itchen and the Dove where 
he and Cotton fished. Walton died in the 
Close, and his summer-house by the side 
of a fishful flood remains in the Deanery 
Gardens.” 
+ ¢ 


An important purchase of engraved designs 
for goldsmiths’ work of the German Renais- 
sance has been recently made for the Victoria 
and Albert Museum by means of the funds 
bequeathed by the late Captain H. B. 
Murray. This valuable series includes 
twenty-nine designs for cups and beakers by 
Bernhard Zan, signed and dated 1581; 
fourteen designs for ewers, standing cups, 
etc., by Virgil Solis (1514-1562); 231 designs 
for cups and flagons from the “ Kunstbiich- 
lein” (circa 1540) of Hans Brosamer; and 
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forty similar designs for vases, cups, and 
beakers by anonymous artists of the Nurem- 
berg School, civca 1570-1580. These last- 
named designs are of extreme rarity, and 
show the hand of two or three unknown 
artists, whose work is akin to that of Zan and 
Flindt. They are engraved in the “dotted 
manner,” and are working designs in the 
fullest sense, being printed from plates on 
which the pattern has been dotted out by 
means of the punch and hammer ordinarily 
in use in the goldsmith’s workshop. Now that 
original examples of goldsmiths’ work of this 
period are becoming almost too rare and too 
costly to procure, it is satisfactory that the 
museum should possess this excellent record 
of the original patterns and designs on which 
the art of the great Nuremberg craftsmen of 
the sixteenth century was based. A selection 
of this engraved ornament is temporarily 
exhibited in cases in Room 70, and the 
remainder may be seen on application in the 
adjoining Students’ Room. 


GS) 


Mn the Dating of Glass THine- 
Bottles of the Stuart 
jPeriod. 


By E. THuRLow LEgps, F.S.A. 


oe 






nN many museums in this country 
Kc MAY there are to be seen among collec- 
Ye9 Fd tions of objects, often grouped to- 
" gether under the wide title of 
medizval, but extending from medizval to 
Stuart times, a series, or perhaps only 
isolated examples, of glass wine-bottles. 
Among them some are particularly striking 
by reason of their strong dissimilarity from 
the common cylindrical bottle of the present 
day. They have a neck of varying length, 
tapering towards the mouth, but their most 
marked feature is the variant form of the 
body. At times globose, at others resem- 
bling an inverted and truncated cone, for 
the most part it exhibits every shade of 
a wide and depressed form, producing a 
solid, if somewhat ugly, appearance. The 





majority of these bottles are quite plain, but 
not a few bear circular stamps on which 
miscellaneous devices and initials are dis- 
played. These are affixed to the shoulder 
or side of the bottle, and may be divided 
into two classes. Firstly, there are those 
with initials, a name or a coat of arms, to 
which occasionally a date is added. Such 
in all probability may always be assigned 
to private persons, though in doing so 


-account should be taken of the form of the 


bottle. It is an important criterion. The 
second class consists of stamps on which are 
placed a device—e.g., a king’s head or the 
like, accompanied by initials or full name, 
and often also a date. These may always 
be assigned to public taverns, and the name 
or initials will be found to be those of men 
or women, or both together, who, by virtue 
of a license granted to them directly or 
exercised by them as sub-licensees, were 
empowered to sell wine by retail.* 

Two facts have to be borne in mind in 
connexion with these licenses—firstly, that 
by a Licensing Statute of 7 Edward VI., the 
number of taverns (#.¢e., houses at which 
wine might be sold by retail) + was strictly 
limited in the various towns; and secondly, 
that such licenses were of a purely personal 
nature, and were not, strictly speaking, con- 
nected with any special house, though in 
practice a proviso to that effect was some- 
times inserted in the license. Thus we find 
a license issued to Thomas Hallam and his 
wife in 1623 to sell wine by retail in “the 
city or suburbs of Oxford.” On the other 
hand a license is granted to Elizabeth Harris 
to sell wine ‘‘in the corner house where she 


* Mr. Francis Buckley, in his recent work on 
The Glass Trade in England in the Seventeenth 
Century, p. 8, rather suggests that these stamps were 
glass-makers’ marks. I do not believe any bottle- 
stamp can be regarded in that light. 

+ This connotation of the term was strictly adhered 
to in the seventeenth century, at any rate in Oxford. 
In a list of 1661, entitled ‘*The Names of such as 
keep Taverns, Innes, and Alehouses in the City of 
Oxford,” the totals are given at the end : 


Innes aes oe ee = 5 
Alehouses__... wae wee 192 
Vintners ne wes aes 5 

250 


The names of the five vintners show them to be 
synonymous with the occupiers of taverns. 
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now dwelleth”; but that did not vitiate her 
right to sublet her license, if she so desired. 

The bottles referred to above, often called 
sack-bottles, are as a rule labelled seven- 
teenth century, or sometimes seventeenth to 
eighteenth, but without nearer indication of 
date except such as may be afforded bya 
date or a stamp. 

One obvious question seems to present 
itself. Are the variant forms of these bottles 
to all intents and purposes contemporary and 
therefore equivalent to other variant forms 
in use at the present day for holding different 
kinds of wine, or do they represent a series 
by means of which it is possible to trace 
a gradual process of evolution in their 
shape ? 

To solve this problem recourse has been 
had to a large series of bottles with stamps, 
or stamps broken from bottles, for the most 
part definitely found in Oxford, and now 
either in the Ashmolean Museum or in 
private hands. A few others, some of which 
have Oxford as their provenance, are in 
museums outside of Oxford, while others 
have no details attached to them or have 
been found in the vicinity of the various 
museums themselves. On the assumption 
that most of those found in Oxford belonged 
to Oxford people whether private or public, 
research has been made among the leases 
and licensing records of that city during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, with 
the result that it is now possible to identify 
some twenty-four of the second class of 
stamps beyond shadow of doubt with persons 
who occupied the Oxford taverns between 
1650 and 1724. 

During the early part of the period in 
question there were four taverns in Oxford ; 
from 1663 to 1687 there seem only to have 
been three ; from 1687 to 1709 there were 
again four; but the demolition of one at 
that date to enlarge the market reduced the 
number again to three. By the Statute of 
7 Edward VI. the number of taverns in 
Oxford was restricted to three, but the 
perpetual squabbles between the University 
and City authorities as to who was the chief 
officer of the city (in whom according to the 
Statute the power of licensing lay) did not 
conduce to a strict observation of the 
statutory number. For a quite considerable 


period in the first half of the seventeenth 
century there were five taverns, and there 
seems to be reason to believe that during 
a short period there were even six. The 
taverns which are affected by the present 
inquiry are— 

1. The Mermaid, formerly and even con- 
temporaneously known as the Swyndlestock 
or Swynstock. It stood at the south-west 
corner of Carfax,and, though it was demolished 
in 1709 to make the Butter-bench as shown 
in a view of Carfax of about 1750, its 
labyrinth of cellars still exists. It was the 
property of the city. 

2. The Crown, which stood on the site of 
3, Cornmarket Street, now a shop on the east 
side of the street. This is the house of which 
John Davenant, Shakespeare’s friend, was 
at one time sub-lessee. A Crown Inn, which 
still stands on the opposite side of the street, 
existed contemporaneously with the Crown 
Tavern, and the two have often been con- 
fused. The tavern belonged to New College. 

3. The Three Tuns. This tavern has long 
since been demolished to make way for the 
western end of the High Street front of 
University College, to whom it belonged. 
It is always called in the College lease-books 
by its medizeval name of Staunton Hall. It 
is often described as “ over against All Souls 
College,” and is undoubtedly the tavern 
referred to by a biographer of Blackstone, 
when he states that they “shad to go to 
the tavern across the street and drink bad 
wine.” 

4. The King’s Head occupied the western 
side of the present covered market which 
was constructed in 1772 between High Street 
and Market Street. There was also a King’s 
Head Inn in Cornmarket Street. This latter 
formed the south part of the ground now 
occupied by the Clarendon Hotel. 

Of these the Mermaid, Crown and Three 
Tunsare the oldest, and, except the Mermaid, 
lasted throughout the period. The King’s 
Head only came into being in 1688. The 
fourth tavern prior to 1663 was known as 
the Salutation, and stood in High Street 
opposite Brasenose College. So far as the 
period during which the glass wine-bottles 
came into use is concerned, it only existed 
as a tavern during the occupation of one 
tenant—namely, from 1651 to 1663. It 
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was kept by one Thomas Wood, not to be 
confused with the father of Anthony Wood 
the diarist. Thomas Wood also kept a 
tennis-court, which stil] survives in lecture- 
rooms belonging to Oriel College. Among 
the Oxford tokens of the seventeenth century 
is one which bears the following device: 
‘‘O. THOMAS WOOD =a tennis bat: 2. vINT- 
NER. IN. OXON. 1652=T.M.W.” (Williamson, 
Boyne’s Trade Tokens, Oxfordshire, No. 187). 


evidence will then be brought to bear on the 
bottles themselves, and an attempt will be 
made to prove that, given any bottle whether 
stamped or unstamped, it should be possible 
by means of its shape alone to assign it to a 
period of roughly ten years, and further that 
the shape pursued a regular evolution in 
accordance with a change in the glass-blower’s 
technique or possibly only fashion. 

For simplicity, the stamps are arranged 





BIG. I. 


This may be compared with the stamp on 
a wine- bottle which bears two tennis- 
players and the initials T. W. (Fig. 1, i.). 
With the exception of this and one other 
all the stamps to be considered belong to 
one of the four taverns previously mentioned. 

It is now proposed to take all the known 
stamps according to the taverns to which 
they belong and place them in a chrono- 
logical order based on date-numbers, the 
identification of initials, and the like, This 


according to taverns in the same order as 
above and in schedule form. 

In Fig. « the stamps of the Oxford 
taverns are numbered consecutively as 
in the schedule, while an odd example, in- 
serted for reasons of date, is designated by a 
letter. 

In front of the King’s Head series (Fig. 1, a) 
has been placed the stamp from a bottle 
found at Wellingborough and now in North- 
ampton Museum. It is interesting both on 
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THE MERMAID. 
A. H. and a mermaid. Anthony Hall, senior, czvca 1660-1675. 
3. A. H., a mermaid and 1682. * ie 
4." A mermaid and legend : ANTHONY. HALL. IN. OXFORD, 1686.} nthony Hall, junior, 1675-1691. 
5. D. A. P., mermaid, ox (for Oxford City arms), and ? open book (for the arms of the University of 
Oxford). Daniel and A(nne) Prince, czrvca 1691-?. Prince occurs in a lease of the Mermaid dated 


March 1, 1692. 
All the above were occupiers under a lease held by John Morton of Tackley, Oxon. 


THE CROWN. 


6.* W.A.M.andacrown. William and Anne Morrell, lessees and licensees, 1660-1679. Compare the token 
(Williamson, of. czt., Oxfordshire, No. 156): O. WILL.MORRELL. AT. YE=A crown; &.CROWNE. 
IN.OXFORD=W. A, M. 

7. W. A. M.andacrown. Thesame. A variety with a later type of crown. 

8. Crown, OXON, cypher of William and Anne Morrell, and 75 (for 1675). The same. 

g.* Crown, OXON, cypher of Anne Morrell, and 1680. Anne Morrell, 1679-1696. 

10. Crown, OXON, cypher of Anne Morrell, and 1701. Anne Morrell’s executrix, Joan Turton, her daughtcr- 
in-law by marriage to a son by her first husband ; 1697-1706. 

ir. Crown and A. K. R. Alexander and K(atherine) Richmond ; apparently, for a time at least, a sub-lessee 
of William Turton, grandson of Anne Morrell, 1711~after 1723. 


THE THREE TUNS. 


12. H. B. a vintner’s bush and three tuns. Humphrey Bodicot (or Bodicott), first licensed circa 1627 ; at 
the Three Tuns from 1639-1660. Compare his token (Williamson, of. czt., Oxfordshire, No. 124): 
O.HUMPHRY BODICOTT=A vintner’s bush; &.VINTENER IN OXON=Three tuns. His widow 
occupied the tavern down to 1666. 

13. R. E. P. and the arms of the Vintners’ Company. Richard and Elizabeth Pont, as sub-licensees, 1666- 
1671. Compare Pont’s token (Williamson, of. cét., Oxfordshire, No. 160): O. RICHARD, PONT= 
The Vintners’ arms ; #. IN. OXON. 1668=R. E. P. 

14 { The same. Elizabeth Pont, widow, as sub-licensee, 1671-1687. Though there is no direct evidence, 

;: ij l the form of the bottles proves that these two varieties of No. 13 represent a continuance of the same 

: device by Richard Pont’s widow. 

16. G. I. B. and the Vintners’ arms. George and J(oan) Browne, 1689-?._ The name only appears in a 
lease as an occupier of the house. Two persons called ‘‘Mr. Browne” were buried at the church ot 
St. Mary the Virgin in 1691 and 1692, and a Joan Browne, widow, in 1701. 

17. W.A. T. and the Vintners’ arms. W(illizm) and A(nne) T(aylour), see under following entries. 

18. C. A. T. and the Vintners’ arms. Culpepper and Anne Tomlinson, czrca 1703-1712. Culpepper Tomlinson 
(or Tomlins) is first mentioned as occupier in 1703, but he was evidently junior partner in the house. 
His wife, Anne, had previously married one Taylour, and as Culpepper is described by Hearne as her 
drawer, she may have been in occupation of the Three Tuns prior to her second marriage. She was 
a sister of Richard Walker (see below). 

19. C. A. T., OXON, and the Vintners’ arms between two sprays, and 1709. The same as above. Culpepper 
Tomlinson died in 1712, 

20. A. T., OXON, the Vintners’ arms between two sprays, and 1713. Anne Tomlinson, widow, 1712-1719. 

21. A. T., the Vintners’ arms between two sprays, and 1715. The same. 


THE KING’S HEAD. 


22. R. W., a king’s head, and 1693. Richard Walker, 1687-1704. Described on his tombstone in St. 
Michael’s Church, Oxford, as ‘‘ Oenopola notissimus.” 

23. A king’s head and 1699. The same (see No. 24). 

24. A king’s head, 1699, and R, E. W. Richard and E(lizabeth) Walker, 1687-1704. This stamp is identical 
with No. 23, except for the added initials. x 

25. I. M. F. and a king’s head within a beaded circle. John and Margaret Freeman, 1704-1724. John 
Freeman was Richard Walker’s nephew and heir. Margaret Freeman leased the Three Tuns 
in 1729. 

26. I. M. F., a king’s head, and 1713. The same.f 


2. 





t+ No. 3 belongs to Mr. C. J. Parker, of Oxford; No. 18 is in the British Museum; No. 22 in the 
Library of All Souls College; and No. 26 in Northampton Museum. All were found in Oxford except 
No. 26, which was bought in Northampton. An imperfect stamp from the same mould has, however, been 
found just outside of Oxford, and belongs, with No. 4, to the collection of Mr. P. Manning, F.S.A. Of those 
marked with an asterisk, the stamp alone is known. No. 23 is taken from a stamp found in Southwark (now 
in the Guildhall Museum), but a complete bottle with this stamp is included in the Ashmolean Series, The 
author is indebted to the various owners above-mentioned for permission kindly granted for examining and 
publishing their specimens, : 
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account of the early date, 1657, and also 
because it supplies a Charles I. type of 
king’s head, with which may be compared 
the James II. type of Richard Walker, 1693, 
and the William IIT. type of the rest. 

The above stamps may be said to repre- 
sent all the known Oxford vintners or 
their assignees who occupied the four 
taverns between 1650 and 1724. Probably 
no better evidence for the accuracy of the 
identifications could be desired than the 
list of occupiers of the Three Tuns, where 
five, if not six, changes took place in little 
more than sixty years. Some of the identifi- 
cations may appear at first slightly hypo- 
thetical, but if account be taken of the form 
of the bottle to which any stamp is affixed, it 
will be found that similar bottles exist, bearing 
stamps about which there can be no shadow 
of doubt, and many of which are definitely 
dated. Thus, assuming that the form is a 
valid criterion, the date of the bottle can 
be approximately settled. This method of 
identifying doubtful stamps has been used 
in regard to specimens found in Oxford, 
and search through the various documentary 
records has never failed to justify it. To 
demonstrate this even more clearly, a table of 
forms has been prepared, composed of half- 
sections of bottles. Those which bear stamps 
occurring in the schedule and Fig. 1 are 
arranged in the same order as the stamps 
and numbered to correspond, while one or 
two other dated examples, inserted as ad- 
ditional evidence, are denoted by letters.* 

It now becomes quite evident that the form 
of the bottle depends entirely on the date at 
which it was made ; and that a gradual change 
takes place during the period covered by the 
bottles here described. Beginning with a tall 
shape, with high rim, long neck, globose body 
and small narrow kick, dated between 1650 
and 1660, by 1720 we arrive at a wide squat 
form with roughly-made rim, a short neck 
curving gently down to a body with almost 
vertical sides and a wide deep kick in the 
base. Almost more striking than any other 
feature is this gradual enlargement in thewidth 


* Of these, a has already been mentioned ; 4 is a 
bottle stamped “Cha: Turnor, 1690,"’ in Northampton 
Museum (a less perfect example has been found in 
Oxford, where the surname is well known at the date 
in question); ¢ is in the British Museum: it is 
stamped ‘‘ Jn0 Haines, Chankton, 1721."’ 

VOL. X. 


and depth of the “kick.” -It certainly seems 
to be narrower between 1660 and 1670 than 
in the preceding decade, but that is largely 
due to the development during the later 
period of a pronounced angle at the shoulder, 
which produced in consequence an inward 
slope of the lower part of the wall of the 
bottle. 

Here and there other slight aberrations 
from the even tenor of development may be 
noticed, but they are never of a serious 
nature. In fact, so consistent is this develop- 
ment that no hesitation need be shown in 
dividing Fig. 2 by vertical lines repre- 
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FIG. 2. 


senting decades. This division not only 
serves to make the evolutionary process 
still clearer, but also to designate the point 
at which certain of the more marked changes 
made their appearance. The evidence for 
the two decades between 1660 and 1680 is 
rather sparse, so that the gradation is not so 
clear as it might be, but an examination of the 
long series of unstamped specimens in the 
Guildhall Museum (City of London) will 
prove that the division here adopted is quite 
justifiable, 

Variations are even to be found in every 
bottle which bears the same stamp; thus, 

20 
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of four examples known with stamp No. 24, 
no two are exactly alike, but the general 
features are the same. 

This raises the question as to the quantity 
in which these bottles were made. It may 
be regarded as doubtful whether they were 
used, at least at first, to store wine as in 
modern times. The gradual development, 
about 1750, of a cylindrical bottle resembling 
the modern port-bottle, but rather larger in the 
body, is doubtless due to the unsuitability of 
the older shape for purposes of storage. It is 
much more likely that, when the glass bottle 
first came into fashion, it was merely used to 
hold the wine set before a customer. Before 
1650, glass wine-bottles seem to have been 
non-existent in England, and this may be due 
to the fact that in 1613 a monopoly of glass- 
making in this country was granted to Vice- 
Admiral Sir Robert Mansel, and it was not 
until about 1647 that the monopoly was 
abolished. 

The first half of the seventeenth century 
saw the rise of the Lambeth factories for the 
manufacture of stone-ware and the blue and 
white “Delft” ware. Of this latter ware 
there are known many bottle-vases or flagons, 
resembling the Bellarmine or Greybeard in 
form, and bearing legends such as “ Claret,” 
‘“‘Whit Wine,” or “Sack.” Further, not a 
few of these also bear a date, and it can 
hardly be a mere coincidence that by far the 
greater number of these dates lie before 1653. 
Thus, in Zxamples of Early English Pottery, 
by John and Edith Hodgkin, 1891, the 
authors record no less than forty-two from 
1640 to 1653, nine prior to 1660, and four 
between 1660 and 1672, which is the latest 
date known. Two specimens found in 
Norwich are dated 1649, and bear the initials 
E. M. W. and the Grocers’ Arms, which 
combination, it has been observed, agrees 
with a Norwich token (Williamson, of. cit., 
Norfolk, No. 222): ‘‘O. EDWARD . WOOD- 
YARD. OF . =a sugar loaf and two cloves; 2. 
NORWICH, GROC. 1656.=E. M. W.” It looks 
therefore as if the bottles of Lambeth Delft- 
ware were supplanted by others of glass, so 
soon as the abolition of the monopoly made 
the price of glass more accessible. This at 
any rate seems to apply to the case of private 
owners, even if Delft ware was beyond the 
means of the ordinary tavern. Evidently glass 


was not, though in the first instance bottles 
made of that material would certainly have 
been regarded no less as a valuable part of the 
household crockery than any in the better 
classes of ceramic. The stamps on these 
early tavern bottles are to be regarded there- 
fore primarily as the mark of ownership, 
though doubtless the spirit of advertisement 
lurked in the background. 

It has seemed best not to burden a paper 
of this nature with masses of marshalled facts, 
but to set forth the outlines of the evidence 
as shortly as possible. In proof of the 
names, dates and other statements about the 
Oxford taverns, the writer possesses a large 
mass of additional evidence drawn from the 
minutes of the City Council books, lease- 
books both of the city and of various 
colleges, licensing records, parish registers 
and other sources. The task of collecting 
this evidence has been lightened more than a 
little by the invariable courtesy and help 
which the writer has received from persons, 
far too numerous to name individually, but 
to one and all of whom the writer desires to 
record the sense of obligation under which 
they have placed him. 





Roman and Other Criple Vases: 
A Supplementary Chapter.* 


By WALTER J. KAYE, Jun., B.A., F.S.A. 
—=—> 


<j URING the interval of several years 
| which has elapsed between the com- 
4) pletion and the publication of the 
above paper, the Colchester collec- 
tion has been increased by no fewer than five 
new discoveries. Two examples, both new to 
me, are recorded at Audley End, and the 
Chigwell ‘‘ ring-cup” has found its way to 
the Chingford Museum. Both the history 
and the construction of some of these newly- 
found vessels serve to invest the subject with 
a still wider interest. 

The “separate bases” type claims three 
of the new examples from Colchester, and 





* See ante, pp. 172 and 223. 
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perhaps two from Leeds; while the remain- 
ing additions, without exception, fall under 
the head of “ring-cups.” Taking the three 
former vases first : 

1. A triple vase (numbered in the Colchester 
catalogue 384-03), of brick-red ware, has its ex- 
terior coated with a buffslip. The three globu- 
lar vases, with narrow mouths and pedestalled 
feet, are-united at the bulge, and perforated 
to communicate with each other, a vertical 
perforation separating the three joints. The 
individual vases are ornamented with tooled 
girth-grooves in the shoulders. The measure- 
ments are : height, 5 inches ; diameter of the 


ornamented, with two girth-grooves on the 
shoulder, forming a narrow cordon, and on 
the bulge by three groups of six circular 
spots (originally, perhaps, in brown paint, 
now much worn), arranged pyramidally. 
Measurements: Height, 33 inches; bulge, 
23 inches; mouth, 14 inches; base, 1% 
inches. This vase is numbered 2403-12 
in the museum catalogue. 

3. The fragmentary base of a similar 
single vase of micaceous buff ware, showing 
two perforations, 14 inches apart, leading to 
conjoined vases. This fragment is catalogued 
as No. 817-04. 

















FIG. 9. 


mouths, 14 inches; of the bases, 1} inches ; 
and of the bulge, 24 inches. One vase is 
imperfect at the mouth. A point of great 
interest as regards this vessel is that it was 
found, associated with an urn and other 
pottery, in a Roman grave, of which more 
anon. This example, and the four im- 
mediately following, were found in Colchester, 
and for their careful description and measure- 
ments I am indebted to Mr. Arthur G. 
Wright, the Curator of the Corporation 
Museum, Colchester. 

2. A single vase of a similar triple group 
of red-brick ware, covered with a buff slip 


The remaining specimens are of the “ ring- 
cup ” type: 

4. Atriple vase (Fig. 9) of pinkish ware, 
with buff slip exterior, the two remaining 
globular cups being mounted on a rather 
roughly-made ring, which is hollow, and 
communicates with the cups, which have 
large, irregular openings in their bases. 
These cups, which have everted brims and 
roughly scored girth-grooves, appear to have 
stood at different heights, so that all might 
be filled from the highest one. The greatest 
height, 43 inches; diameter of the bulge, 
2§ inches; of the mouth of cup, 1} inches ; 
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of the ring, 5 inches. 
1854-09. 

5. A shallow cup of thin, hard buff ware, 
with a portion of a ring attached, with a 
diamond-shaped opening into the side re- 
maining, and a horizontal girth-groove below 
the edge of the brim. Measurements: 
diameter of the cup, 2% inches ; depth, about 
1} inches. This vessel has not yet been 
catalogued. 

Two imperfect vessels of the latter kind 
may be seen at Audley End, near Saffron 
Walden, Essex, in the collection formed 
(circa 1840-1860) by the Hon. R. C. Neville, 
afterwards fourth Lord Braybrooke, as the 
result of his numerous excavations at Great 
Chesterford and other sites in north-west 
Essex. For information as to the Audley 
End examples my acknowledgments are 
due to Mr. Arthur G. Wright (who has kindly 
lent block of Fig. 9) and to Mr. Guy 
Maynard, Curator of the Saffron Walden 
Museum. 

1. A “ring-cup ” triple vase (minus one of 
the cups), in which two parts adjoin, without 
internal communication, thus presenting an 
unusual feature. The aperture in the ring 
lies exposed by the breaking away of the 
missing cup. The whole vessel is composed 
of a coarse and gritty red earthenware con- 
taining numerous fragments of crushed flint. 
Dimensions: height, 43} inches; outside 


Catalogue number, 


diameter of base ring, 4% inches; inside. 


diameter of base aperture, 1$ inches ; greatest 
diameter of the cups, 2} inches; diameter 
of the mouth, 14 inches ; vertical thickness 
of the base ring, 1 inches. This vase bears 
the number 278 in the manuscript catalogue 
of Lord Braybrooke’s Museum, which unfor- 
tunately records neither place nor date of 
discovery. 

2. The circular base of a “ring-cup,” 
bearing three scars, showing where three 
equidistant cups had been broken off, and 
formed of a coarse buff pottery. This 
example is unique among the triple vases 
we have noticed, as the ring in this case 
is solid. Dimensions: outside diameter, 
3% inches ; ring aperture, 1? inches; length 
of scars, 13 inches ; thickness of ring, } inch. 
This vessel is unnumbered in the manuscript 
catalogue. 

The Chigwell triple vase (Fig. 10), now in 


the Epping Forest Museum at Chingford, 
Essex, was described and illustrated in 1895 
by the late Mr. I. Chalkley Gould, F.S.A.* 
The vessel is catalogued as No. 39, and the 
accompanying sketch clearly indicates that 
the rim of the small cup was attached by a 
delicate tongue of earthenware to the side of 
each of its adjacent vessels on the ring. The 
orifice in the ring, which it was suggested 
was stopped by a plug, is much more prob- 
ably the beginning of a spout such as was 
observed in the examples from Kabylia and 
from Dale Abbey. In any case, such would 
be a much less clumsy device for emptying 
the contents. 

In the Museum Handbookt already men- 
tioned allusion is made to an object num- 





CHINGFORID 
FIG. I0. 


-bered 15 in the catalogue, which is apparently 


a fragment of a triple vase with the ring-base 
of coarse grey ware, presumably in the Ching- 
ford Museum. 

The writer is indebted for details of the 
Chingford vessels to Mr. W. Cole, Curator of 
the Museum. 

Further details respecting the curious Col- 
chester vase illustrated in Fig. 6, from a 
short article, { with an excellent photographic 


* Essex Field Club Museum Handbooks, No. 2, 
** Notes upon the Romano-British Settlement at Chig- 
well, Essex,” p. II. 


P, 11. 
I The Reliquary, vol. xiii., 1905, p. 210. 
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plate by Mr. A. G. Wright, are now to hand, 
whence we find that the vase has an outside 
wash of light buff slip. Its measurements 
are—External diameter of base, 6 inches ; 
heights of remaining cups, from tip to base 
of ring, 4 inches and 34 inches respectively. 
This vessel, labelled a ‘‘Roman Flower 
Vase,” was (like the one catalogued 384-03) 
found in a grave in one of the Roman ceme- 
teries at Colchester, which fact alone would 
seem to lend colour to Mr. Wright’s con- 
cluding suggestion that such vases “ were 
placed before the household gods, daily gar- 
nished with fresh flowers, and that the shallow 
cup associated with some of them held the 
tiny offering, say a pinch or two of salt, or a 
few grains of incense.” Burial in a grave 
would appear to impart some religious sig- 
nificance, but, of course, they cannot be, as 
has been suggested, connected with Christian 
symbolism (of the Holy Trinity), as they 
were made so long before the days of 
Christianity, as to have been found in 
Priam's Troy. 

The collection of the Chester Archzo- 
logical. Society, in the Grosvenor Museum, 
Chester, it is now ascertained, contains the 
base of a triple vase, the other example 
previously reported being simply a model. 
This fragment’ consists of a ring of light 
red earthenware, the entire diameter being 
44 inches, and that of the bore 14 inches 
horizontally, 1{ inches vertically, and the dis- 
tance between the perforations on the ring 
44 inches. It was found in 1904 in what 
had apparently been a deep fosse or ditch, 
about 14 feet below the surface, when ex- 
cavating the foundations of the Co-operative 
Stores, Foregate Street, Chester, according 
to details supplied by Mr. A. Newstead, 
Curator, and Mr. J. H. E. Bennett. Welsh 
girls have a custom of dancing with an 
earthenware candlestick (with several holders 
for candles) on their heads, and the theory 
has been seriously advanced that these triple 
vases On a ring were made for this purpose. 
But in this case a hollow base in com- 
munication with the vases would be quite 
unnecessary. 

Two doubtful examples, but alleged to 
be Roman, each standing on three separate 
bases, are in the Holmes Collection in the 
Leeds Municipal Art Gallery. This collcc- 


tion was purchased by the Corporation some 
twenty years ago, when two manuscript cata- 
logues of the exhibits accompanied them ; 
but—almost incredible to relate—both of 
these lists have been lost! The larger vessel 
is of thin terra-cotta, formed of three globular 
cups, with long narrow necks delicately curv- 
ing outwards at the top, and formerly uniting 
together to form a handle, each cup being 
joined to its neighbour by a short thick tube, 
leaving a hollow space in the centre of the 
vase. There is a covering of slight red glaze, 
especially noticeable underneath. Three con- 
centric circles on each cup are bisected by 
three incised parallel horizontal lines drawn 
round the cups midway between top and 
bottom, the upper part being encircled by 
five such lines, here and there broken by 
a threefold zigzag ornament. This vase is 
42 inches in height, and its greatest diameter 
is 6} inches. A label is attached bearing 
the inscription: “ Rev. H. Sandwith.” A 
second vessel of thin grey unglazed earthen- 
ware is smaller and of curious design, ap- 
parently representing three acorns standing 
together on end and united at the top under 
a common “cup,” which is here thicker than 
the other part, and is covered with small 
incisions. The whole terminates in a plain 
spout with a thin-lipped brim and a small 
handle. This little vase measures 3% inches 
in height, and its greatest diameter is only 
2% inches. 

A note on a few allied types of vases 
which I have recently seen may be here added 
for comparative purposes. The Philosophical 
Society’s Museum, Park Row, Leeds, con- 
tains a curious double sepulchral vessel (with- 
out internal intercommunication), from a 
stone cist from Ratoath (?), county Meath. 
Both portions are roughly made, and one is 
ornamented with a series of incised ornaments 
of the vesica piscis shape, the whole measuring 
63 inches in height. A fine quadruple terra- 
cotta vase, partly covered with black glaze, 
and labelled “ Pulteney,” has recently found 
its way to the shop of Messrs. J. E. and 
E. K. Preston, of Harrogate. Here four 
delicate little cups stand round the rim of 
a hollow cylinder. Each cup is externally 
connected by a strip of earthenware, from 
the centre of each of which other strips 
spring and unite above to form a handle. 
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The whole is 6} inches in height, and is said 
to be of Greek design, and to have been found 
in a tomb in South Italy. 

Dr. William Smith figures several examples 
of atramentaria, or inkstands of double form 
with lids, from Pompeii,* which he supposes 
to have been used for red and black inks. 
The triple vessels, however, could not have 
been so employed owing to the internal con- 
nection between the various parts, 


A few particulars have recently been 
brought to light with regard to the history 
of the Spalding specimen previously men- 
tioned. This example came into the Bonner 
Collection at Ayscoughfee from the late 
W. E. Swayne, M.D., grandfather of Mrs. Ada 
Bonner. Dr. Swayne, who resided for many 
years in St. Leonard’s Place, York, was 
elected a member of the Council of the York- 
shire Philosophical Society in 1862, from time 
to time presented pottery and coins to the 
York Museum, and died about thirty-five 
years ago. The Bonner Collection passed 
ultimately by purchase into the possession 
of the Spalding Gentlemen’s Society. 

The revised summary of Roman triple 
vases found in England will form a fitting 
conclusion : 


1. On Separate Bases. 2. On a Common Base. 
No. of No. of 
Examples. Examples. 
Ilkley 1 Carlisle... «56; 
Durham ... I Colchester 3 
Carlisle ... 6 London 7 
York 3 Warrington I 
Warrington 2 Chester I 
Colchester 4 Chingford 2 
Aldborough I Audley End 2 
South Shields I 
Spalding ... oe 2 
Newcastle-on-Tyne I 
Leeds avy BAP) 








* Dr. W. Smith, Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, ed. 1842, p. 112, sub Atramentum. 
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By JoHN WARD, F.S.A. 
ae 


JHE perusal of Thomas Bateman’s 
Vestiges of the Antiquities of Derby- 
shire, and Zen Years’ Diggings in 
~ Celtic and Saxon Grave Hills, in 
1884, excited my interest in early sepulchral 
remains. In these works were described 
several hundreds of barrows, besides a con- 
siderable number of ancient interments un- 
marked by mounds, which had been opened 
in Derbyshire at various times and by various 
persons, but most of them by the author 
himself. It was obvious from the diversity 
of the modes of burial, that these remains 
pertained to neither one stage of human 
civilization nor to one period. I was not 
altogether satisfied with Bateman’s conclu- 
sions in these respects, and this decided me 
to work out the problem myself. The first 
step to this end was to augment his list by 
collecting particulars of similar investigations 
overlooked by him, or subsequent to the date 
of the second book, 1861. The result was a 
large amount of “raw material” to work 
upon, but of very unequal value, and 
some of it worthless. Some of the dis- 
coveries had been accidentally made by 
labourers, and of the large number of the 
remains that had been archzologically ex- 
amined very few had received the thorough 
and precise attention demanded to-day. In 
a general way the descriptions were tan- 
talizingly inadequate and their terminology 
vague, and occasionally the conclusions were 
transparently biassed by preconceived theo- 
ries. It was clear that before comparative 
study was possible, a careful précis would have 
to be drawn up. 

The material fell, broadly speaking, into 
three divisions—a few remains which related 
to the neolithic period, a considerable 
number of late character, and a large in- 
tervening majority assignable to the Bronze 
Age. The last particularly attracted my 
attention. The diversity of funeral customs 
they indicated, suggested many questions. 
Were they contemporaneous or consecutive ? 
If the first, were the differences simply a 
matter of choice or caprice, or had they a 
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social or religious significance ; or again, did 
they connote differences of sex or age? If 
the second, what was their sequence, and were 
the new customs evolved from the old, or were 
they introduced by new-comers? There was 
little difficulty in answering some of these 
questions in the negative, and eventually the 
inquiry resolved itself into these two main 
questions: Were inhumation (the simple 
burial of the corpse unburnt) and cremation 
practised simultaneously, and, if otherwise, 
which was first, and which second? Simi- 
larly, were the four types of grave-vessels— 
drinking-cup, food-vase, cinerary urn, and “‘in- 
cense-cup ’—contemporaneous or successive ? 
This was certainly important, for they were 
obviously made for funeral purposes ; and the 
fact that the cinerary urn had a distinctive 
shape, and the “incense-cup” was only 
found with cremated remains, was strongly 
suggestive that the different forms were not 
a matter of caprice. I found that the pre- 
vailing opinion inclined to the priority of 
cremation, but admitted a long overlap of 
the two modes, and apparently for this reason 
the cinerary usually headed the list of vessels. 
Dr. Greenwell, in British Barrows, argued 
the general contemporaneity of both modes 
and all the vessels, but suggested local dif- 
ferences. 

The above problems might be solved by 
several methods, but one alone seemed to 
promise decisive results. This was based upon 
the fact that many barrows were used again 
and again for burial purposes, sometimes 
after long intervals of time. If the sequence 
of burials in a large number of these could 
be established, and the results be compared 
and classified, it was certain that some safe 
generalizations might be drawn. The modus 
operandi was simple. If an interment occu- 
pied a position directly above another, and 
especially if the lower had been partially dis- 
placed by the upper, it was reasonable to 
infer that the latter was of later introduction. 
An excellent example of encroachment was 
discovered on Grey Cop, Monsal Dale, in 
1867. The mound covered the bodies of a 
woman and an infant who had been buried 
together, and the pelvic bones of the former 
had been scattered in making room for the 
cremated remains of a third body, showing 
that at the time of their introduction the 





corpse had been reduced to the condition of 


a skeleton. Again, a central interment, 
especially if on the old natural level, or 
in a grave below it, is presumably older 
than those at high levels or near the 
margin. 

The précis took the form of a descriptive 
catalogue in which the particulars of the 
entries were set forth in a definite order, and 
condensed by the use of many abbreviations 
and symbols. The matter of each entry was 
arranged under these heads: (1) thé site 
and the mound, if any; (2) the interment or 
interments and accessories; and (3) any 
additional notes. To each entry was given 
a number. Under the first head were set 
forth the number ; the popular name, if any, 
of the remains ; their locality ; their position, 
whether on the summit or brow of a hill, in 
a valley, on low-lying ground, etc. ; the form, 
dimensions, composition, and condition of 
the mound, if any; and by whom and when 
investigated and where described. The form 
of the mound may be circular, bowl-shaped, 
flat-topped, etc.; its dimensions, so many 
feet in diameter and height, expressed thus, 
45 x2, or if one measurement alone was 
available, thus, 45 x? or ?x 2; and its com- 
position, wholly of stones (cairn), of stones 
and earth, of gravel, earth, etc., simply heaped 
up or arranged with some order. For in- 
stance, the stones of a cairn may be disposed 
in zones inclining inwards, and if there are 
several ingredients, these may be in alternate 
layers. Again, the foot of a mound may be 
‘* defined” by an edging of large stones or a 
built “podium.” With regard to the condi- 
tion, it is rare that the mound has survived 
the ravages of time unscathed, and in most 
instances it is “ mutilated,” or even reduced 
to a mere “site.” I found it impracticable 
to reduce the above particulars to a system 
of abbreviations or symbols, so I con- 
tented myself with presenting them (as far 
as available) as concisely as possible in 
the order given. The following are two 
examples : 

32. “ Beelow.” 14 m.W. of Youlgreave. 
Summit. Circular. 60x4. Bowl- 
shaped. arth and stones, T. 
Bateman, 1843 and 1851. Vest. 35; 

T.Y.D. 71. 
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201. Haddon Field. 2$ m. S.W. of 
Bakewell. High ground. Circular. 
48x 4. Bowl-shaped. Stones be- 
low, with capping of earth. AF. 
T. Bateman, 1860. 7. Y.D. 106. 


The AF in the latter stands for “ashy 
floor,” and indicates that the old natural 
surface (the floor of the barrow) had been 
burnt—a not uncommon feature, which, in 
some instances, at least, represents the site of 
the funeral pile. A burnt layer in the mound 
itself is expressed by AL. 

We now pass to the interments, and by 
“interment” is to be understood a single 
burial, whether of one individual or of several, 
as the woman and infant at Grey Cop, who 
were certainly buried together. If a barrow 
contained several interments, each was dis- 
tinguished by a letter ; and as far as possible 
they were given in their order from the centre 
outwards, and from below upwards. Thus 
the central interment, or if more than one, 
the lowest central, was A, and in a general 
way this would be the primary interment ; 
but in any case, the primary, if actually 
known, had precedence. The particulars of 
each were enumerated in the following order : 
its position, how buried, the interment itself, 
and the accessories or “ grave-goods.’’ The 
position may he central or approximately 
so, lateral to the centre, or near the margin 
(cent., lat., marg.). Again, it may be on the 
“ floor” of the mound, in the mound above 
it or in a grave below (OF, 1M, G). The 
interment may be ‘‘ free” (F), that is, simply 
buried or covered with the mound ; in a cist 
(C); in an enclosure (E), if within a space 
enclosed with stones, but not roofed in; ina 
vault (V), if in a roofed-in grave ; or “ pro- 
tected” (P) with stones placed against or 
over it—sometimes the head was protected 
bya stone ortwo. Some other abbreviations 
are useful, as RG for rock-grave, and Dep. 
(depression) for a very shallow grave. 

The symbols relating to the interments 
themselves are differenced from all others by 
an accent. Ic’ and Ie’ indicate, respectively, 
whether the skeleton was laid in a contracted 
or flexed attitude or was extended at full 
length, and RS, LS, and OB, whether on 

the right or left side or on the back ; while 
the direction of the head, with regard to the 





points of the compass, is Hd S.W., N.E., 
etc. Cremated remains in an urn are 
expressed by Cu’; if a simple deposit or 
heap, as is frequent, by Cd’ ; and if scattered 
(that is, purposely and originally SO) as over 
the floor of a cist, by Cs’. With regard to 
age and sex of the buried—a man is M; a 
woman, W; an infant, In; a child, Ch; 
a youth, Y; an adult, Ad, etc. If the 
interment consists of more than one in- 
dividual, it is expressed by +, as M+W, 
W-+In, etc.; and if cremated remains are 
associated with an inhumated body, by 
+Cd’, +Cs’, etc. 

In enumerating the accessories, precedence 
is given to the vessels—drinking cup or 
beaker being DC ; food vase, FV ; cinerary 
urn, CU; and “‘incense-cup,” IC; while 
up., in., and ad., indicate how these were 
found—upright, inverted, or on the side. 
Then follow the minor accessories—F, S, B, 
Br, Ir, J, standing respectively for flint, 
stone, bone, bronze, iron, jet, the names of 
the objects being, as a rule, abbreviated, as 
ar-hd. for arrow-head, dag. for dagger, 
kn. for knife, imp. for implement, frag. for 
fragment, chip. for chipping, etc. A small 
b expresses that the article had passed 
through the fire, as F ar-hd>, 

Various other abbreviations I have found 
useful, as sub., sec., dist., and disp., for 
subsequent, secondary, disturbed, and dis- 
placed. B (sub. to A) means that an inter- 
ment, “B,” was of subsequent or later 
introduction than another, “A”; B (disp. 
by A) that the one was displaced by the 
introduction of the other. In Ic’ dist., 
I(c’?) dist., and I’ dist., we have (1) a 
disturbed obviously contracted skeleton ; 
(2) one probably contracted ; and (3) one so 
much disturbed that the original attitude is 
unknown. The last becomes I’ scat. if the 
bones are scattered beyond their proper 
limits. The abbreviation n.e. is unfortu- 
nately frequent, and indicates that the 
particular it relates to was not expressed in 
the text of the description, as DC, position n.e. 
? may be construed as doubtful, but prob- 
able ; ?? as very doubtful. 

Under the third head was relegated any 
notes or comments which did not properly 
come under the first two. In almost every 
barrow various objects are found in the 
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mound which are not associated with the 
interments. Many of these were probably 
accidentally introduced with its materials, or 
subsequently ; while others are certainly the 
relics of disturbed or displaced interments. 
These various objects are enumerated IM. 

Our barrow on Grey Cop, of which we 
have already given the matter of the first 
head, is a simple illustration of the fore- 
going : 

A. Cent. OF. C? Ic’ W. LS. Hd E. + 

I’ In. F imp. 
B. (dist. by A) Cent. Cd’ 2 F flakes. 
IM. F chips. Frags. pottery. Human 
bones (Disp. int ?). Ans’ teeth. 


Here are two interments both in the 
centre of the barrow. The one was a 
woman and infant, the former being in a 
contracted attitude on the left side, with the 
head to the east. The two appear to have 
been laid in a rude cist, but this was not 
clear. With them was a flint “ implement,” 
but what sort of implement we are not 
informed. Subsequently, an interment of 
cremated remains was introduced which 
encroached upon and disturbed the bones 
of the former, and with it were two flint 
flakes, but whether these had passed through 
the fire was not stated. In the mound 
were found the objects enumerated, and the 
human bones are suggestive of a scattered 
interment (probably the primary one), dis- 
placed when the woman and infant were 
buried. The potsherds, too, may be the 
relics of a grave-vessel placed with that 
interment ; but in the absence of any descrip- 
tion, it is impossible to infer anything as to 
their age or the sort of vessel they related to. 

The following is the “formula” of the 
single interment in the barrow at Haddon 
Field mentioned above: 


Cent? OF. F. Ic’ M. LS. Hd W.S.W. 
DC, at back. F ar-hd. B “ mesh- 
rule.” Br awl, with traces ot 
wooden handle. 

IM. Ans’ teeth. Hand-made potsherd. 


The précis being an unclassified catalogue 
of burial mounds and sites with their con- 
tents, it was necessary in order to facilitate 
the comparative study of the interments to 
transfer these elsewhere, where they would 

VOL. X. 


be set forth, classified and tabulated. Prob- 
ably the card system would be the best 
means of effecting this, but at the time it 
was unknown, at least unknown to me. 
The plan I adopted was a book divided into 
sections and ruled into vertical columns 
appropriate for the sections. The headings 
of the sections were: “Inhumated Inter- 
ments with Drinking-Cups,” ‘“ Inhumated 
Interments with Food Vessels,” “Inhumated 
Interments without Vessels—Contracted,” 
“Inhumated Interments without Vessels— 
Attitude not expressed,” “Inhumated Inter- 
ments with associated Cremated Remains,” 
“Cremated Remains in Cinerary Urns,” 
and so forth. In the entries of the inter- 
ments, each of which occupied a single line, 
many of the abbreviations used in the précis 
were reduced to their initial letters. The 
following were the columns of the first 
section and how they were filled : 

1. Number of barrow and letter of inter- 
ment, as 35D. 

2. Name or place of barrow, as “ Beelow” 
or Elton. 

3. Horizontal position of interment—C for 
central ; L, lateral ; and M, marginal. 

4. Vertical position of do.—M for in the 
mound ; G, grave, etc. 

5. Receptacle, if any—C for cist; E, en- 
closure ; CE, cist or enclosure, etc. 

6. The individual or individuals buried. 

7. Posture or attitude—C for contracted ; 
D, disturbed, etc. 

8. How it lay—L for left side; R, right ; 
B, on back. 

9. Direction of head—N., S., W., E., 
etc, 

10. Position of drinking-cup —Hd., at 
head ; Fnt., in front ; Bk., at back, etc. 

11-14. Accessories — flint and stone; 
bronze; bone, horn, and ivory; jet and 
other materials. 

15. Animal remains associated with inter- 
ment. 

16. The interment in relation to others in 
the barrow—P for primary; S, secondary ; 
and if the only interment, O. 

17. A wide column for additional par. 
ticulars and notes, 

The tabulated arrangement is extremely 
convenient. Each horizontal line gives the 
salient particulars of an interment, and the 
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vertical columns facilitate the comparison 
of these in the series of interments of the 
section. 

It is sometimes useful to express graphic- 
ally the relative positions, especially with 
regard to sequence, of the interments in a 
barrow. Those of Grey Cop may be ex- 
pressed so: 


Cd’ - Cd’ 
—I— or more extended, so: ——-1——. 
Ic’ Ic W+In 


The horizontal line indicates that the 
interment above is later than the one below. 
The little dash across it indicates the centre 
of the barrow. The following is more 
complicated— 


Ie’ Sax. 
od 
Ic’ FV 
Siccet 


Ic’ DC 


In this, the centre of the barrow contains 
three interments of known sequence, which, 
if they have not encroached upon one 
another, will occupy corresponding levels. 
The latest is an unburnt Saxon extended 
skeleton. Lateral to these is a simple burnt 
deposit, and farther away, one in a cinerary. 
While these from their positions are certainly 
secondary interments, their relation in point 
of time to the two central secondaries cannot 
be determined in this barrow. 

I have found, by an experience of more 
than twenty years, that the system of mofttia 
outlined above to be most useful, not only 
in compiling summaries of reports on barrows, 
but in the field during their excavation. In 
the excitement of the latter there is little 
time for note-taking, and one is apt to 
overlook details. The routine of the précis 
being firmly rooted in the mind is a safe- 
guard against this, while the abbreviations 
and symbols with their exact meanings vastly 
reduce the amount of writing. It is rare, 


Cu’ 


Ic’ 





of course, that an excavation unfolds the 
various points in the same order, and the 
rough notes may have to be rewritten on the 
spot; but in doing this one automatically 
follows the model of the entries, and any 
deficiencies are speedily detected. 





My object in view at the start was, as 
stated at the outset, to facilitate comparative 
study. The précis provided material to the 
tune of some 600 interments, probably 
more, as it was often uncertain whether 
several disturbed or scattered skeletons did 
not represent several interments and not 
one ; and in several instances, an unspecified 
number of barrows which yielded like results 
to the spade were described em d/oc by the 
excavator. Of these 6co, about two-thirds 
were sufficiently cogent to be transferred to 
the tables. It would take up too much 
space here to give even an outline of the 
conclusions derived therefrom. I incidentally 
referred to some of the more important 
in sketches of the archzology of Derbyshire 
in Bulmer’s History and Directory for the 
county, 1895, and in the Journal of the 
British Archzological Association for 1899 ; 
and again in greater detail in the article on 
“Early Man” in the Victoria History of the 
Counties of England, Derbyshire, vol. i., and 
in Memorials of Old Derbyshire, 1907. 
About a dozen years ago I prepared a 
similar précis of the barrows of the adjacent 
parts of Staffordshire, and another of some 
250 in Yorkshire, but in neither case have I 
tabulated the interments. The results, how- 
ever, appear to correspond with those of 


Derbyshire. 


Motes on Birds in Wedisval 
Church Architecture. 


By GEorGE CLARIDGE Druck, F.S.A. 
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(Continued from p. 253.) 
sudan 
HE hoopoe is of a different class, and 
carvings of it are scarce in churches. 
The only examples known to us 
which illustrate its legend are at 
Carlisle (Fig. 8) and St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. It is one of the group of birds 
which have crests, and which are extremely 
difficult to identify. The crests are of 
two kinds—v.e., like the peacock’s, which 
is drawn as an upstanding bunch of ball- 
headed pins, or as curled feathers some- 
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what like the crest of the grebe. The latter 
type may be seen on misericords at Higham 
Ferrers, New College (Oxford), and Norwich 
Cathedral, but the birds do not necessarily 
correspond in other respects. In the besti- 





aries the hoopoe’s crest more often resembles 
that of the peacock, but in MS. Harl. 3244, 
and to a lesser degree in MS. Sloane 278 
(B.M.) it has a saw-like ridge upon its head 
and back. Sometimes it has no crest. 
There is an excellent carving of a crested 
bird with nest of eggs upon a fifteenth- 
century bench front at Great Gransden 
(Hunts) (Fig. 9). The long beak and up- 
standing ridged crest would indicate the 
hoopoe, but no nest appears in the existing 
manuscript illustrations. If it were not for 
the crest, it might correspond with the 
“alcion,” a bird now identified with the king- 
fisher, but which in the bestiaries is a sea- 
bird, as described by Pliny. Perhaps the 
carver here worked on independent lines. 
The birds at Windsor have crests. 

The hoopoe is described as a very foul 
bird, always spending its time about graves, 
and feeding upon human filth ; and there is a 
very curious item to the effect that if anyone 
smears himself with its blood when falling 
asleep, he will dream that he is being suffo- 
cated by demons. A French version says 
that demons will carry him off. According to 
Rabanus, who is quoted, the hoopoe is a type 
of wicked men who delight in dwelling in 
the filthiness of their sins. The hoopoe is 
also said to be a mournful bird, and so to 
symbolize the sadness of this world, which 
leads to spiritual death. 

The legend is so pretty that it is worth 
giving in full, the version in MS. 233 
at Berne being followed : ‘‘ It is written in 





the law ‘ Honour thy father and thy mother.’ 
And again: ‘Whosoever curseth his father 


or his mother, let him die the death.’ The 
Natural Philosopher has said: ‘There is a 
bird which is called hoopoe. When the 
young of these birds see their parents grown 
old, and unable to fly or see through blind- 
ness, then these their children pluck off the 
very old feathers from their parents, and lick 
their eyes, and cherish their parents under 
their wings, until their feathers grow again 
and their eyes become bright, so that they are 
made quite young again in body as before, 
and can see and fly and show their gratitude 
to their children, because they have fulfilled 
their duty towards their parents with such 
love. But their children say to them: 
Behold, sweetest of parents, as you have 
brought us up from infancy, and have made 
us the object of all your labours, so in your 
old age we are paying you the same services 
and ministrations.’’ Then follows the moral : 
If birds, which have no reasoning power, treat 
one another in turn like this, how can men, 
seeing that they are possessed of reason, 
refuse to render like for like to their own 
parents ! 

The scene is shown upon the misericords 
at Carlisle and Windsor. The young birds 
are pulling the feathers off their parents, as 
in the bestiary illustrations. Sometimes one 





of them is seen licking the old bird's 
eye; there is a particularly good miniature 
with this feature in a manuscript at St. 
John’s College, Oxford. 

Peacocks occur fairly frequently. The 
earliest instance known to us is on the 
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thirteenth-century font at Hodnet (Salop), 
where it is in profile and crudely drawn 
(Fig. 10). Upon a misericord at Lincoln 
Cathedral there is a fine pair in profile with 
heads crossed, and there are three others at 
New College, Oxford. At Wells Cathedral 





FIG, I0. 


and Cartmel the peacock is full-face with tail 
outspread. The illustrations in the besti- 
aries are generally arranged to display the 
tail to the best advantage, the subject afford- 
ing a good opportunity to the colourist. One 
of the finest is in MS. 22 in the Westminster 
Chapter Library. 

The peacock has been the subject of 
symbolism from very early times. Owing 
to the idea that its flesh was so hard that 
it was not subject to decay, it was a symbol 
of immortality, and as such appears freely in 
Early Christian art. The difficulty of cooking 
its flesh is referred to in the Latin bestiaries, 
and an epigram of Martial (in a somewhat 
mutilated form) is introduced : “‘ You wonder 
as often as it unfolds its jewelled wings ; and 
can you hand over this creature to a cruel 
cook, O hard-hearted man?” One manuscript 
says that its flesh is scarcely to be cooked either 
upon a hearth, or in the stomach by the heat 
of the liver, and it is therefore a type of the 
minds of doctors, which are neither consumed 
by the flame of avarice nor kindled by the heat 
of desire. But for the most part the symbolism 
of the peacock seems to have turned upon 
its beautiful feathers and its pride. In 
MS. Harl. 4751, because it was brought to 
Solomon from distant regions, and has 
diverse colours in i:s feathers, it signifies the 





Gentiles coming to Christ from distant parts, 
and shining through His grace with the 
splendour of many virtues. In this manu- 
script the peacock is shown full-face with its 
tail spread out in a circle (Fig. 11). Pliny’s 
account of its vanity and of its spreading 
out its feathers when praised seems to have 
inspired some of the bestiary writers, for in 
MS. Harl. 3244 the heading runs: “ De 
superbia pavonis qui caudam suam orbicul- 
(at)jam laudatus explicat.” Another version 
mentions its wings as glittering like stars, and 
the brilliancy of its tail, which is used to adorn 
the heads of Kings and rich men and keep 
off the sun. It has “a small head and crest 
of plumes, a voice like a devil’s, a wing 
like an angel’s, a foot like a thief’s, and a 
head like a serpent’s.” A French manuscript 
(No. 3516 in the Arsenal Library, Paris) 
says that when the peacock sleeps at night, 
it wakes up suddenly and cries out, because 
it believes that it has lost its beauty. This 
typifies the soul which in the night of this 
world ought always to fear lest it lose the 
benefits and grace that God has given it. 
The peacock, too, has great foresight, “for 
by the tail we understand foresight, because, 
inasmuch as it is behind, it signifies that 
which is to come to pass.” Alexander 
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Neckam, too, who died in 1217, has much to 
say about the peacock and its interpreta- 
tion in his work, De Naturis Rerum. In 
one bestiary there is a long account of 
Solomon’s ships bringing ivory apes and 
peacocks from Tarshish, and their significa- 
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tion. Chaucer refers to the pride of the 
peacock in the Reve’s Tale, when he de- 
scribes the Miller of Trumpington “as any 
peacok he was proud and gay.” 

The parrot is another scarce bird in archi- 
tecture, almost the only instance known to 
us being upon a misericord of the fourteenth 
century at Wells Cathedral, where there is 
a pair perched upon a branch of a tree with 
leaves and fruit (Fig. 12). It is strange that 
there are so few, for both artists and carvers 
must have been familiar with its form. On 
the misericord at Wells and in the bestiaries 
they are well drawn, an exception being 
in MS. Add. 11283 (B.M.), where the parrot 
resembles any ordinary bird with a ring round 
its neck. The illustrations usually show one 
or two perched on branches. The miseri- 
cords at Wells are among the best in the 
country, the work being for the most part 





FIG, 12. 


refined and naturalistic. There are many 
animals and birds that the carvers would 
be familiar with, but the fact that there are 
errors in anatomy points to their having relied 
in some measure on illuminated manuscripts. 

The description of the parrot given in the 
bestiaries in the main follows the Polyhistor 
of Solinus (chap. lv.), and says that it comes 
from India alone, and is of a green colour 
with a purple ring round its neck. ‘It has 
a broader tongue than other birds, and is thus 
able to produce articulate words ; so that if 
you did not see it, you would think it was 
aman speaking.” It utters words of saluta- 
tion, such as “ All hail!” or ‘‘ Farewell,” 
naturally, but otherwise must be taught. 
Its beak and head are very hard —the 
latter so hard that you can strike it with 
an iron rod when teaching it, for “it takes 
lessons in speaking like a man.” So far we 





have found no symbolism in the Latin 
bestiaries, and they omit an item, which 
is given by Solinus, to the effect that you 
can distinguish the aristocratic parrots from 
those of low degree (mobiles et plebeios) by the 
number of their toes. The parrot of high 
degree has five toes and the other only three. 
This feature is made use of in the French 
bestiary in the Arsenal Library to point a 
moral. We are told that one of the parrots is 
** ases plus gentils que li autre—et que li vilain 
ont III dois a lor pies, et les gentils en ont 
VI a lor pies.” The author has apparently 
made a mistake, for Solinus says only five. 
He then describes the parrot’s appearance and 
goes on to say that it has a great dislike to 
rain, and takes care not to be caught far away 
from its home in the wood when storms 
come. ‘For it has such a nature that rain 
does it a great deal of harm and spoils its 
colour very much, and so it is careful, as 
wise birds are.” The parrot is a type of 
man. One is much better than another. 
By its habits we understand how to live 
spiritually and to fear God. The good parrot 
is the man who lives thus. “ He flees from 
the rains and tempests of hell; he does not 
play about outside the wood, and is not 
caught in the storm. But the man who 
sins, he is the bad parrot. He is caught 


in the storm, which hurts him very much 
and ruins and kills him—that is, he is sur- 
prised in sin at the end, and dies and is lost, 
and dwells for ever in the tempests of hell 
among the devils.” 


(Zo be concluded.) 





By T. P. Coorer. 
a 


sem) CAP OF MAINTENANCE, also 
4 entitled a cap of dignity, or of 
estate, was an early symbol of high 
dignity, worn by Kings and Dukes. 
Heraldically a Cap of Maintenance is styled 
a chapeau, and is represented as supporting 
* This article is reproduced by kind permission of 
the editor of the Yorkshire Herald, to whom we ate 
also indebted for the loan of blocks 1 and 2..—Ep. 
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certain crests) The Duke of Norfolk, 


hereditary Earl Marshal, bears as a crest— 
on a chapeau gules, turned up ermine, a lion 
statant guardant or. 

Mr. St. John Hope, in Heraldry for 
Craftsmen, says: ‘*‘The Cap of Estate first 


THE CREST OF THE BLACK PRINCE ON A CAP OF 
ESTATE, 


appears, surmounted by his leopard crest, on 
the head of King Edward III., in the great 
seal made for him in February, 1339-40, on 
his assumption of the title of King of France. 
Whether the cap has any connection with 
the assumption of the King’s new title it is 
difficult to say. It is, however, more probable 
that the cap was worn by the King for his 
dignity of Duke of Normandy and of 
Aquitaine, and it was long the custom for 
representatives of those duchies to take part 
in coronation processions wearing robes and 
caps of estate.” 

When the Queen of Richard III. was 
crowned, two of Her Majesty’s gentleman 
ushers, who rode before her in the procession, 
wore hats of estate with round rolls behind 
and sharp peaks before, covered with crimson 
cloth of gold and furred with ermines. They 
personated the ancient Dukes of Normandy 
and Guienne. 

At the Coronation of Henry VII. there 
were to ride before the King in the pro- 
cession from the Tower, “ 2 Squiers for the 
kinges bodie bearing in baudrik wise twoo 
mantells furred with Ermyns, wearing twoo 
hattes of Estate of Crymsen clothe of golde 
beked on, beks turnyd upp behinde, and 
furred also with Ermyns in reprecentacion of 
the kinges twoo duchesses of Gyen and 
Normandie.” 

The colour of the cap was almost invariably 


red, with a lining of ermine, but in two of the 
early stall-plates at Windsor it is blue. 

The above custom was observed as late as 
the Coronation of King George III., and in 
the procession from the Abbey to the Hall, 
at the Coronation of Richard III., the Duke 
of Norfolk bore the Cap of Maintenance 
before the King. 

When Henry VII. was in York he went to 
hear evensong in the Minster Church, having 
a blue mantle above his surcoat, and on his 
head his Cap of Maintenance. In the funeral 
procession of the same Monarch three of the 
King’s henchmen, riding on coursers trapped 
in black velvet, did bear three Caps of 


Maintenance which three Popes had formerly 


sent the King. 

No greater honour could be conferred 
upon a temporal Prince than the presentation 
to him by the Pope of a Cap of Estate, 
accompanied by a sword, and sometimes a 
golden rose. Many such presentations are 
on record, 

We must not, however, confound the cap 
transmitted by the Pope with the Sovereign’s 
Cap of Estate, which, from an early period, 
has been used in this country on occasions 
of regal state and ceremony. At the Corona- 
tion of Richard I., during the ceremony the 
Archbishop placed upon the King’s head the 
consecrated cloth, and over it the Cap of 
Estate; afterwards the Archbishop placed 
the crown upon the royal head. 

At the Coronation of King George V. His 
Majesty entered Westminster Abbey wearing 
his Royal Crimson Robe of State and Cap of 
Estate. He was thus robed during the cere- 
monies of the recognition, first oblation, and 


HERALDIC CAP OF MAINTENANCE, 


the taking of the oath. His Majesty, divested 
of his crimson robes and removing his Cap 
of Estate, was anointed with the consecrated 
oil, and the remainder of the Coronation 
ceremony then proceeded. ; 
The velvet hat, usually called the Cap of 
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Maintenance, which forms part of the ancient 
regalia of the Corporation of York, is one of 
the most interesting relics of medizeval days. 

Drake, in his History of York, states that 
in the year 1393, when King Richard II. 
presented Robert Savage, then Lord Mayor, 
with a large gilt mace to be borne before him 
and his successors, he also gave a Cap of 
Maintenance to the Sword Bearer. This 
story rests entirely upon tradition; no 
authority for it, the late Mr. Robert Davies 
says, is to be found in the city archives. 
Nothing is more probable than that the 
monarch, to whose well-known love of 
pageantry the citizens of York were indebted 
for the gifts of a sword and mace, would 
desire to make the municipal insignia com- 
plete by the addition of a Cap of Estate. 

The original cap given by Richard II. was 
worn out and cast aside as early as the year 
1445, when the Corporation found it neces- 
sary to provide a new one, although the old 
cap a few years previously had been repaired, 
and sevenpence was incurred for the work. 

In 1445 a beaver hat was purchased which 
cost the city a sum of. forty-two shillings. 
This would have been an enormous price for 
a plain beaver hat, but we may reasonably 
infer that it included the cost of the usual 
decorations of velvet and gold lace. 

The second hat of maintenance proved 
more durable than the first. Nearly a century 
and a half elapsed before a new one was 
required. 

In the year 1579 the office of Lord Mayor 
was unworthily held by an eccentric person, 
Robert Crippling, whose conduct during the 
whole of his mayoralty was distinguished by 
gross irregularity and impropriety. At the 
end of his year of office he was committed to 
York Castle by the Lord President of the 
Council of the North. The city regalia, 
whilst under Crippling’s care, appear to have 
sustained serious injury; and a short time 
after he had vacated the civic chair the 
Corporation found that numerous repairs and 
alterations were necessary. An attempt to 
make the Cap of Maintenance more sightly 
was unsuccessful, and they determined to 
incur the expense of a new one. The cap 
they provided was made of felt covered with 
crimson velvet, and ornamented with a gold 
edge, a gold tassel, and a gold band. 


The charges for the new Cap of Main- 
tenance are interesting at this distant date ; 
it was ordered on May 19, 1580, that the 
following be paid to Peter Wilkinson, hatter 
(who was admitted a Freeman in 1565): 
1 felt hat, 3s.; 1 gold edge, 3s. 4d.; 1 gold 
tassel, 5s.; lining the head, 1s. 6d.; cover 
of buckram, 2s.; 1 gold band, £1 2s. 8d. ; 
making hat, 2s. 6d.; total, 40s. Besides 
these charges, William Scott, mercer, was 
paid for crimson velvet used. 

The Cap of Maintenance now in use, worn 
and faded as it is, answers so well to this 
description that there cannot be any diffi- 


THE YORK CAP OF MAINTENANCE, MADE IN 1580. 


culty in ascribing its date to the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. It was made in the month 
of May, in the year 1580; it is therefore 334 
years since it was first used. 

The cap is not really the correct design or 
pattern of a Cap of Estate, but the style of a 
gentleman’s hat of the Elizabethan period. 
Early in June last it was announced that 
King George V. had been graciously pleased 
to present a new Cap of Maintenance to the 
City of York. 

May the dignity which the cap is intended 
to symbolize long be maintained by the chief 
magistrate of the ancient city, in which this 
relic of the customs of our medizeval ancestors 
is yet preserved. 


SS 
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Che Posts under the Cudors. 


By Cyri~ Hurcoms. 
(Concluded from p. 215.) 
—— 


Fa ~< )HE draft regulations ‘concerning 
(Se Oe the posts established in Kent” also 
eRe a consist of twelve “special articles 
~ for the reformation of matters of 
posting particularly within the shire of Kent,” 
and refer to the previous public orders im- 
printed by the Council “both for the pre- 
venting of inconveniences in time to come, 
and Her Majesty’s better service hereafter.” 
They cover much the same ground as the 
other regulations. 

The second article requires every standing 
post to reside and dwell “upon the place,” 
to keep ready five properly equipped horses 
at least, and to have three horns. 

“All strangers of what nation soever, 
either coming into the realm or going out, 
whether they ride in post or by journey, 
shall take their horses from stage to stage, 
and at the hands of the standing posts only 
or with their knowledge and appointment.” 
If they ride post they are to pay 2s. 6d. each 
horse ; if in journey, whether the posts horse 
them or appoint others, the owner of the 
horses is to receive the full composition of 
his hire, and shall not exact above 2d. a 
mile. (Article 4.) 

- All Englishmen native and born subjects 
of the realm riding in post shall likewise be 
horsed only by the ordinary and standing 
posts or by their appointment, at the prices 
mentioned,” but (Article 9) it is not intended 
to hinder the liberty of any Englishman or 
natural-born subject riding in journey from 
hiring such horses at such prices as they can, 
provided they ride not with horn nor guide, 
“which markes are only reserved for the 
posts to use or allow of for the more saftie 
in riding and better expedition.” (Article 5.) 

Article 7 provides that “ All ordinarie 
through postes appointed for the merchants 
for Flanders and France at all times of their 
several dispatches and voyages shall take 
their horses from stage to stage, and at the 
hands or appointment of the standing postes 
as well for themselves as all such as are of 
their companie or conduction.” 





No post shall ride without his horn or pass 
into the next stage without consent of the 
post of the place, upon pain of forfeiture of 
2s. and restitution, but-shall bring his party 
or company to the post’s house. 

These regulations were printed and issued 
on January 29, 1585.* 

On June 8, 1590, Randolph died. The 
patent of his successor, John Stanhope, 
Treasurer of the Queen’s Chamber, is dated 
the 2oth of the same month. 

Next year was issued an important proc- 
lamation for redressing the disorders of the 
posts conveying packets of letters to and out 
of parts beyond the sea. Elizabeth’s Ministers 
regarded with growing suspicion and jealousy 
the practice under which foreign merchants, 
and no doubt many others, conducted their 
correspondence by means of private agents 
and messengers. Either because the regula- 
tion that travellers were only to hire horses 
from the posts was not being strictly observed, 
or in order to mark the beginning of a new 
régime, it was made clear that the monopoly 
of conveying foreign letters was vested solely 
and unmistakably in the Master of the Posts, 
who now bears the additional title of Comp- 
troller-General of all the Posts. 

The proclamation of April 26, 1591, recites 
that sundry ways have heretofore been devised 
to redress the disorders of the posts, and 
‘particularly to prevent the inconveniences 
both to our own service and the lawful trade 
of the honest merchants by prohibiting ” any 
persons other than the ordinary posts or 
messengers duly authorized either by the 
Master of the Posts or the Masters of the 
Posts-General of other countries, reciprocally, 
from carrying letters to or from countries 
beyond the seas, but that notwithstanding 
“divers disavowed persons have used to 
introduce themselves contrary to all good 
order.” It is therefore forbidden to convey 
out of the realm any letters or packets with- 
out the authority of the Master of the Posts 
or his deputy, and “all merchants, both 
strangers and others, of our City of London, 
and all others whom it may or ought to 


* If, indeed, the date as given in the Calendar is 
correct ; it would be natural to suppose that they were 
issued in 1584, within a few days of their submission 
[see State Papers, Domestic (Elizabeth), vol. clxxvi. 


(18)]. 
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concern,” are to take notice that “ neither 
they nor any for them do hereafter take upon 
them, either open or underhand, to employ 
any such disavowed ‘person in carrying of 
their letters, but to use only such as shall be 
found lawfully appointed for tkat service.’’ 
Extensive powers of search are granted 
against all persons suspected of carrying 
correspondence in contravention of this order. 

This proclamation shows that the practice 
of using the posts for private correspondence 
was accepted. 

The only other extant regulations of 
Elizabeth’s reign were issued on July 1, 
1602,* and concern packets on the Queen’s 
immediate and special service. These were 
to be carried express if directed to certain 
high officers ; they were not to be delayed 
for other despatches, and no post carrying 
them was to go more than two miles out of 
his stage, 


THE CosT OF THE POSTS. 


Prior to 1566, notes of payments to the 
Master of the Posts for the more regular 
services are too incomplete to afford evidence 
of the total sum so spent each year.— From 
that year onwards the finances of the 
Elizabethan system of posts admit of inves- 
tigation, as the accounts of the Master of 
the Posts are preserved in two series (Audit 
Office and Pipe Office) of Declared Accounts. 
These accounts record the amounts paid 
over to Randolph under various authorities 
for the expenses of the posts, and the allo- 
cation of the sums so received to the indi- 
vidual posts. There was no postal revenue. 
Any sums which the standing posts may 
have received for the carriage of private 
letters went to eke out the insufficient allow- 
ances made to them by the Crown; the 
through posts carried only letters of State, 
and were necessarily a direct and heavy 
charge on the royal resources. The payment 
to occasional messengers ‘to the posts for 
journeys abroad amounted to a large annual 
sum, but are not as a rule recorded in these 
accounts. 

For the first five years of the period 
covered by the extant account rolls, the 

* State Papers, Domestic. 

+ For payments to Tuke, see S. Martin's le Grand 
Magazine, vol. xiii., p. 134 

VOL. X; 


total average annual expenses of the posts 
did not exceed £1,000, and for the next five 
years they barely exceeded £1,100. From 
1576 until 1594 they varied from nearly 
41,400 to just over £1,200. They then 
began to rise, first to £1,600, then to 
42,000. For the period 1599-1602 they 
reached £3,000, and for the next triennium 
were over £3,300. The average annual ex- 
penses of the:posts Northwards were almost 
constant during the same period at about 
4£980,* except in the first triennium, when 
there was no service to York and the cost 
was well below £900 a year, and until the 
last triennium, when additional services (to 
York and Carlisle) were established and the 
cost consequently rose to nearly £1,200 a 
year. 

The cost of the posts to Ireland and the 
West did not become considerable until after 
1594, or serious until 1599.t The expenses 
of the posts to Holyhead (including the 
charge of £10 a lunar month for the bark 
to convey the mails by sea) then amounted 
to something over £600 a year; the ex- 
penses of the posts to Bristol were rather less 
than half that sum, exclusive of the addi- 
tional service to Milford Haven. 

The annual charges of the posts to Ply- 
mouth amounted to just over £450, exclu- 
sive of the temporary extensions to Falmouth, 
Barnstaple, and Padstow. During this period 
posts to Portsmouth were also costing £220 
a year. 

To these sums has to be added the cost 
of the posts in Kent—about £205 a year. 
They had originally ‘‘no standing fee by the 
day as other posts have, but are paid after 
the rate of twenty pence the packet once the 
year.” One year with another, that was in 
Sir John Mason’s time about 20 marks per 
annum, or about £13 6s, 8d. each. 

The payments to the posts of Kent were 
often seriously in arrear. About 1582 the 
Master of the Posts wrote to Walsingham on 
their behalf.§ The eight posts whose charges 
had formerly amounted to £10 or £13 6s. 8d. 

* See also lists in the State Papers, Domestic 
(Elizabeth), vol. xli. (73-74), drawn up about 1566. 

{ See the Account Rolls and State Papers, Domestic 
(Elizabeth), vol. cxxxii. (67), vol. cliv. (70). 

t State Papers, Domestic (Elizabeth), vol. clvii. 
(28); vol. xli. (73). 

§ Jbid., vol. clvii. (28). 
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a year apiece, now found that for three 
years past their books had amounted to more 
than double that sum. The visit of the 
brother of the King of France, ‘‘ the service 
into the Low Countries and the daily send- 
ing and waiting about Dover Haven,” are the 
reasons given for this increase. Randolph 
adds that the total cost of the posts of the 


realm amount only to £1,100, ‘‘ whereof 


there resteth at every year’s end about £50 
more or less toward payment of the posts in 
Kent.” 

In November next year he wrote again to 
say that the posts to Dover had remained 
unpaid “ for lack of money” for one whole 
year,* and in 1585 he was forced to renew 
his suit.t For the six months ending in 
March, 1590, the Dover posts were paid 
4100 odd, and a note appears in the 
accounts as follows: ‘‘ Heretofore authorized 
to be paid by the packet, but now reduced 
to a certain rate.” They then cost, exclusive 
of the posts to Margate and Sandwich, a 
little over £200 a year. 

To these more or less fixed charges, the 
varying but regularly recurring charges in 
connection with the royal progresses were no 
small addition, and with the cost of tem- 
porary services,{ the wages and other ex- 
penses of the Court Post and such small 
items as those of Auditor’s fees and the 
Clerk’s salary of £13 6s. Sd. a year, they 
make up the balance of the totals which 
appear in the account rolls. 

There were yet to be defrayed out of the 
royal revenues the cost of special messengers, 
who were frequently despatched ; the wages 
of some fifteen or twenty messengers of the 


* State Papers, Domestic (Elizabeth), vol. clxiii, 
(76). In this year (1583) the posts to the North also 
petitioned for relief on the ground that their wages 
would not bear the charge of the services required of 
them. In 1578 the wages of Richard Swynshed, the 
Post at Ware, were nine months in arrear, and 
Parmenter, the Deputy of the Master of the Posts, 
told him he could have no money, as the Treasurer 
of the Queen’s Chamber denied payment thereof. 
(Ele stated that letters and packets came at least 
thirty-four times every month.) (Salisbury MSS., ii., 


p- 214.) 
t State Papers, Domestic (Elizabeth), vol. clxxviii. 
59). 
t Such as the extraordinary post to Rye, established 


in 1589, for the better expedition of letters coming 
out of France, which cost no less than £1,250 a year. 





Chamber,* and the wages and expenses of 
the posts for France and Flanders, who were 
paid by the journey, and probably other posts 
besides for foreign despatches. 

The wages of the ordinary posts in 
Randolph’s time were usually 20d. a day, 
to which point they seem to have risen in 
1557. On July 31 in that year Lord Shrews- 
bury represented to the Council that in those 
times of war the posts were unable to live on 
12d. by the day. The Master of the Posts 
was, therefore, authorized to allow 16d. a 
day ; and if that proved insufficient, further 
order would be taken. This was soon neces- 
sary, and from October 15 the posts serving 
northward “ are to have 20d. by the daie 
for their better reliefe, and enterteigne- 
ment.” From the beginning of Elizabeth’s 
reign onwards eighteen posts on the north 
road received 2od., the post of Northallerton 
22d., the posts of Ferrybridge, Darlington, 
Durham, Newcastle, Morpeth, and Belford 
2s., and the post of Alnwick 2s. 2d. a day, 
fixed at these sundry rates as the importance 
of their service required.t The post of 
London drew 3s. a day. The post of the 
Court received 2s. a day for his ordinary 
wages, and an additional zs. when the Queen 
was. absent from London or in progress. 
In 1579-1581 the posts to Bristol were paid 
22d. apiece, but the post of Maidenhead 
was paid at the two several rates of 20d. and 
2s., as the importance of time required. 

The posts to Holyhead in 1575-76 were 
paid 20d.a day. In 1582, those as far as 
Stone received 2s., the rest 20d. a day. The 
post of Chester got 2s. 4d.a day. The post 
of Holyhead received £10 a lunar month 


* At twenty pence a day, apart from their 
‘*diet’’ and lodging allowances. The wages of the 
Messengers of the Chamber were paid not by the 
Master of the Posts as such, but by the Treasurer of 
the Chamber. It was doubtful whether the latter 
could grant wages to an ordinary post. See the 
dispute between the post of Berwick and his deputy 
(Acts of the Privy Council, May 18, 1557). 

+ State Papers, Domestic (Elizabeth), vol. xli. (73). 
A table of the wages of the posts northwards from the 
beginning of the Queen’s reign. 

¢ These privileges were confirmed to Gascoigne’s 
successors. The authority for the additional payment 
is contained in a warrant to Mason dated August 5, 
1565. It was given ‘in consideration of dearth of 
all things which have these years past much increased, 
and doo yet so contynue.” 
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‘for serving the land-post between Holyhead 
and Beaumaris, and also for continual attend- 
ance with a bark to convey packets to 
Ireland.”* In 1590, out of fourteen posts 
to Plymouth, one received 16d., three 18d., 
four 2od., a day ; five 2s., and one 2s. 6d. ; 
the rates varying according to the distances 
between the stages. But the figures in the 
list are corrected, and those posts who were 
receiving 2s. or more were reduced to 20d., 
while the posts of Ashburton and Brent, who 
had formerly got 18d., were reduced to 16d.t 
When the posts were extended from Ply- 
mouth to Falmouth in 1600, the post of 
Plymouth was granted 4d. a day over and 
above his “‘ ordinary and former allowance” 
for “passing the ferry as the tides give 
occasion and running to Looe.” Similarly, 
when the posts were extended from Bristol 
to Milford Haven, the post of Bristol was 
allowed 4d. a day additional “for passing 
the ferry at Auste and running to Chep- 
stowe.” The posts at Newport, Cardiff, 
Bridgend, and Swansea, all short stages, got 
2o0d., and the posts on the longer stages of 
Carmarthen and Haverford West 2s. a day. 
At the time of the extension in 1601 there 
was granted to the post at Padstow, “as 
well for sending the pacquett by lande to 
Bodnam as entertayninge a bark with man 
and necessaryes to passe therewith into 
Ireland,” £10 the lunar month, “ according 
to former presidentes.” 

How heavily the burden of the postal ser- 
vices was felt by those responsible for the 
royal finances is abundantly clear from the 
records. Posts were discharged at the earliest 
possible moment, or, on some occasions, 
given the choice between dismissal and a 
reduction of wages. This step was taken in 
1552,{ and again in 1568.§ Elizabeth’s 


5) State Papers, Domestic (Elizabeth), vol. cliv. 
0). 
° Ibid., vol. ccxxxv. (66). 

t Acts of the Privy Council, August 25. ‘*‘ Where- 
as it was heretofore ordered, ‘that the posts through- 
out the realm should be discharged, it was this day, 
for sundrie considerations, resolved that for a certaine 
space untill the King’s Majesties pleasour shall be 
further knowne, as many of the sayd postes as will be 
content with 12d. by the day shall remayne, and 
suche of them as shall refuse the same interteinement 
to be discharged and others put in theyr place.” 

§ State Papers, Domestic lz Elizabeth), vol. xlvi. (2). 
The paper is a draft, with corrections. 





“Order to the Master of the Posts to dis- 
charge all the posts unless they will serve 
for half their accustomed wages, except the 
post of the Court,” ran as follows :— 

. “Where of late we gave order by our 
warrant to the Treasurer of our Chamber to 
pay unto our ordinary posts under your 
charge unto the end of January last past, 
meaning heretofore that from that day 
forward they should be discharged of any 
further wages as we gave you knowledge, 
we let you wit that, for some causes us 
moving, in case the said posts will be 
content and agree to serve us in those rooms 
and see our service well and duly executed 
at all times as is meet, for half the wages 
that they before time have had of us, we 
are content and pleased to continue them in 
pay accordingly. And so you shall let them 
know from us. Or otherwise, if they shall 
refuse to serve us after that sort, we will that 
you shall expressly let them understand that 
we do discharge them of all their said wages 
from the said end of January according to 
our former intention. Meaning, nevertheless, 
that our ordinary post attending on our Court 
shall continue in his accustomed wages, for 
that the occasion of our service doth daily 
sO require.” 

The arrangement for economizing on the 
posts to Ireland by retaining only the services 
of the post at West Chester has already 
been described, but whether this was a real 
economy seems doubtful. Writing to Wal- 
singham in 1582, Randolph says: “I am 
sorry that Her Majesty is resolved to dis- 
charge the posts for Ireland. Her Majesty’s 
service will be hindered thereby, her charges 
nothing diminished, and the country miser- 
ably troubled ’”’—that is, by demands for 
post horses from special messengers. He 
thinks it well to add: ‘“‘ I hope your honour 
will help the poor souls unto their wages, 
with some reasonable warning to make away 
such horses as they have. . . .” 

It was apparently the Lord Treasurer 
who called in 1574 for a list of post-towns 
to Ireland, when it was Her Majesty’s 
pleasure the posts should be lessened. The 
wages of the post were fixed not by the 
Master of the Posts, but by the Lord 
Treasurer and the Secretaries of State or 
by the Council. 
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The attempts to reduce the number of 
persons and packets sent with commissions 
to ride in post which have already been 
described, and which had for their primary 
object the relief of the burdens of the posts 
and of the post-towns, are also an index of 
the extent of the economic burden entailed 
by the Tudor system of communication. 


SSE 


Gt the Sign of the Dwi. 
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THE King’s Birthday list of 
honours appeared while last 
month’s Antiguary was in the 
press. But my congratulations, 
though unavoidably delayed, 
KM) to two at least of the new 
| knights are none the less 
sincere and hearty—I refer to 
the honours bestowed upon 
Professor J. G. Frazer and 
Dr. St. John Hope. The latter’s services to 
archeological literature and research have 
been numerous and prolonged, and are 
familiar to all antiquaries, while Sir J. G, 
Frazer’s Golden Bough and derivative works 
have placed him at the head of anthropo- 
logical science. 
es SF SF 
The following announcement, which appeared 
in the Zimes Literary Supplement, June 25, 
will interest many readers: ‘‘ Mr. Geoffrey 
Keynes has prepared a bibliography of the 
works of Dr. John Donne, Dean of St. 
Paul’s, which will be ready shortly, and is 
printed primarily for members of the Basker- 
ville Club, a society founded in 1903 for the 
encouragement of bibliographical studies by 
publications and otherwise, and confined to 
members of the University of Cambridge. 
Some copies of the bibliography will be 
available for the general public at the price 
of 15s. net. These may be obtained through 
Mr. Bernard Quaritch, of 11, Grafton Street. 
The work contains a reproduction in photo- 
gravure of Marshall’s engraved portrait of 
Donne at the age of eighteen, as well as three 
other plates in collotype and twelve reproduc- 
tions of title-pages.” 


The announcements of autumn publications 
are beginning to appear. I note with interest 
that Mr. Batsford will issue three illustrated 
volumes in his “ Library of Decorative Art” 
—viz., Decoration in England from 1660 to 
1770, Furniture in England during the same 
period, and TZapestry Weaving from the 
earliest times to the eighteenth century. 
Mr. Humphrey Milford is issuing the first 
volume of the series of “ Records of the 
Social and Economic History of England 
and Wales,” which has been undertaken by 
the British Academy, with the help of a 
Government grant, in order to render 
accessible to the public many ancient records 
which have never yet been - published. 
Volume I. will contain the Survey of the 
Honour of Denbigh, 1334, published from a 
manuscript given by the late Dr. Seebohm 
to the Maitland Library, Oxford, and edited 
by Professor Paul Vinogradoff and Mr. 
Frank Morgan, tutor of Keble College, 
Oxford. The majority of the early volumes 
will be devoted principally to agrarian con- 
ditions and rural society in the Middle Ages, 
but attention will also be paid in subsequent 
volumes to industry and commerce. Among 
the works in preparation are— Zhe Black Book 
of St. Augustine, Canterbury, fromathirteenth- 
century manuscript in the British Museum ; 
Documents Illustrative of the Social and 
Economic History of the Danelaw, from 
various collections; and A Book of Accounts 
of Bolton Abbey, Yorkshire, from a manuscript 
in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire. 


& * &* 

Mr. Milford will also shortly publish an 
elaborate work by Mr. Herbert E. Balch, 
entitled Wookey Hole: its Caves and Cave- 
Dwellers. It is the result of many years’ 
digging, exploration, and survey. There will 
be twenty pages of Vandyck photogravure 
plates, sixteen plates in line, including hand- 
coloured maps and plans, and many diagrams 
and. sections. Mr. John Hassall has con- 
tributed three full-page restoration drawings 
and many tail-pieces. The edition will be 
limited to 750 copies. 


& 
Mr. Martin Secker will publish early in 
September Zhe Social History of Smoking, 


by Mr. G. L. Apperson. This will be the 
first attempt to write the history of smoking 
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in this country from the social point of view. 
There have been many books written about 
tobacco—F. W. Fairholt’s History of Tobacco 
(1859) and the Zodacco (1857) of Andrew 
Steinmetz are still valuable authorities—but 
hitherto no one has told the story of the 
fluctuations of fashion in respect of the 
practice of smoking. 
& ae & 

Mr. Harry Paintin has been pleasantly 
describing “A Cotswold Pilgrimage,” in the 
Oxford Journal Illustrated. The concluding 


coved and formed of patterned plaster- 
work of unusual richness, which is terminated 
on each flank by a broad cornice, which is 
also carried across the end walls, where it 
supports tympani.” 


* se St 
On June 25 and 26 Messrs. Sotheby sold a 
selected portion of the famous library, brought 
together chiefly by Thomas Herbert, eighth 
Earl of Pembroke (1656-1753), which for 
generations past has been at Wilton House, 
Salisbury. There was keen competition, and 





Photo. Mr. Percy Simms. 





THE GREAT GALLERY, CHASTLETON HOUSE. 


(Reproduced by courtesy of the Oxford Journal Illustrated.) 


portion, which appeared in the Journal of 
July 8, gave an account of the noble 
Chastleton House, a typical Cotswold 
mansion. The paper was accompanied by 
four good illustrations, one of which I am 
courteously permitted to reproduce on this 
page. It shows the splendid Great Gallery, 
now in a state of thorough repair. ‘“ This 
vast apartment,” says Mr. Paintin, “occupies 
the entire length of the house, and is panelled 
throughout, the panelling, like that in the 
hall, being enriched with fluted pilasters, in 
this case flat and tapering. The ceiling is 


high prices were realized. In all 211 volumes 
were sold, and the total obtained was no less 
than £38,936. Caxton’s Recuyell of the 
Historyes of Troye—the first book printed in 
English—went for 4500, and Mr. Quaritch 
gave £1,600 for a very rare Venetian 
Macrobius, printed on vellum, the Zxpositio 
in Somnium Scipionis. The very scarce 
Block Book Afocalypsis (¢. 1460) regarded 
by Schreiber as a second impression of the 
original issue, went to Mr. Quaritch for 
42,120; and the extraordinarily rare edttio 
princeps, printed by Fust and Schoeffer 
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(1459), of the Rationale of Durandus was 
secured by Signor Olschki, of Florence, for 
41,950. A fine copy of Zhe Book of St. 
Albans, 1486, fetched £1,800. The only 
other complete copy of this famous book of 
sports is in the Rylands Library, Manchester. 
The same high figure was reached by Caxton’s 
Game and Playe of the Chesse, 1475. The 
Gutenberg 1460 Catholicon of Joannes 
Balbus—bought by Mr. G. D. Smith, of 
New York—brought only £440, and the 
Ars Moriendi Block Book £500. 


es FF & 

The sale of the fourth portion (I to L), com- 
prising 670 “lots,” of the Huth Library began 
at Sotheby’s on July 7. A number of rarities 
fell to an American buyer, Mr. G. D. Smith, 
who was a prominent competitor at the 
Wilton House sale. He paid the very high 
price of £900 for a copy of Ben Jonson’s 
Sejanus, 1605—the only large-paper copy 
known—which has the following inscription 
in Jonson’s own hand: “To my perfect 
freind, Mr. Francis Crane, I erect this pillar 
of freindship, And leuve it as the eternall 
Witnesse of My Loue. Ben. Jonson.” Mr. 
Smith also bought another copy-of the 
Catholicon of Joannes Balbus, for which he 
paid £760—a very fine copy, bound in two 
volumes—as against the 4440 noted above 
for the Wilton example. The total of the 
first day’s sale was £ 4,969 18s. 6d. 


Fd es & 
On the second day of the sale, July 8, the 
last “lot” put up brought the highest price of 
the day. This was a copy of the Strasburg 
edition, 1519, of the Knight of the Tower of 
G. de La Tour Landry, which realized £225. 
It had cost Mr. Huth but £12 12s. in 1867. 
An interesting item was a copy of the well- 
known Le¢fer by Robert Laneham, describing 
the Kenilworth festivities for Queen Bess, in 
1575, which was in the original vellum cover 
with silk ties. It bore the dated bookplate, 
1702, of Sir John Percivale, of Burton, co. 
Cork. This copy cost Mr. Huth £26 5s. in 
1870, and now brought £100. The second 
day’s sale realived £2,661 Is. 

es SF 
The third day, July 9, was marked by the 
extraordinary price of £2,470, which was 
given by Mr. Quaritch, after a spirited con- 
test with Mr. G. D. Smith, for the Xing Lear 








quarto of 1605. This is the largest sum yet 
realized in the auction-room for any single 
item of ‘Shakespearana. Many: other high 
prices were obtained, including £720 for 
C. Levett’s A Voyage into New England, 
begun in 1623 and ended in 1624 (1628), 
which Mr. Huth bought for £20. The day’s 
total was £6,722 1s. On Friday, July 10, 
the last day of the sale, prices continued to 
rule high. Again the highest price of the 
day was brought by the last “lot.” This 
was Lysons’s Environs of London, extended 
by extra illustrating to twelve volumes, 
knocked down to Mr. G. D. Smith for £580. 
I have not space to quote the prices realized 
by the many other interesting items which 
were sold. The day’s total was £4,258 os. 61., 
making £18,611 1s. for the 670 “lots” in- 
cluded in the four days’ sale. 
es SF F 

The Committee of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund announces to members and subscribers 
that an arrangement has been made with 
Dr. Alan H. Gardiner for the publication of 
a series of monographs on the Private Tombs 
of Thebes. Dr. Gardiner and Mr. N. de G. 
Davies will be joint-editors of these volumes, 
the illustrations of which will be contributed 
by Mr. and Mrs. de Garis Davies, whose 
work in this field is so well known and 
universally admired. A number of the 
coloured facsimiles of Theban frescoes 
which Mrs. Davies has prepared for these 
monographs were shown at the Fund’s 
Exhibition at Burlington House, which was 
open from July 13 to 28. The series has been 
undertaken by Dr. Gardiner at his own cost, 
and, since he has been good enough to offer 
the publication of it to the Fund, the Com- 
mittee has no hesitation in accepting it, and 
in authorizing the publication of the work 
under the Fund’s auspices, at the same time 
recommending it to the special notice of its 
members and subscribers. 


& se & 
The first volume, which is to appear in the 
coming autumn, will consist of an exhaustive 
publication of a characteristic and beautiful 
tomb of the Eighteenth Dynasty, which 
belonged to one Amenemhét, the steward of 
User, the well-known vizier of Tuthmosis III. 
Mrs. de Garis Davies contributes to the book 
thirty-four plates of line drawings, besides 
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four coloured plates of the best paintings in 
the tomb ; ten more half-tone plates will be 
devoted to the texts from the Book of the 
Dead that cover the walls of the sepulchral 
chamber. ‘The printed portion of the work, 
for which Dr. Gardiner will be responsible, 
not only will consist of an elucidation of the 
scenes and inscriptions, but also will investi- 
gate the meaning and purpose of Egyptian 
tombs in general, and of the Theban tombs 
in particular; in this way the first volume 
will serve as an introduction to the entire 
series. ‘To members and subscribers of the 
Fund the book is offered at the price of 
twenty-five shillings, payable in advance 
before October 1; to others, and after this 
date, the price will be thirty shillings. 
~ & 
The Bibliographical Society made a new 
departure on July 15 by holding a meeting 
at Cambridge. About twenty members 
travelled from London, and were joined at 
Cambridge by about as many more members 
and friends. After luncheon in the Hall of 
Magdalene College, at which Sir William 
Osler presided, with Mr. A. C. Benson on 
his right, and Mr. Jenkinson, the University 
librarian, on his left, Mr. Charles Sayle 
read a paper, enlivened by touches of 
humour, on “ The Initial Letters of Reyner 
Wolfe.” Mr. Redgrave, Mr. R. Steele, and 
Mr. Lionel Cust joined in the discussion 
which followed. Thereafter the party visited 
the Pepysian Library, the libraries of St. 
John’s and Trinity Colleges, and the Univer- 
sity Library. Tea in the Fellows’ Garden at 
Trinity concluded the arranged proceedings. 
The London members, who returned to town 
in the evening, were unanimous in feeling 
that they had had a delightful day. 
~~ eS & 
Messrs. Tillotson and Son, Ltd., of Bolton, 
announce for early publication vol. i. of 
The Registers of the Parish Church of Bolton, 
1573-74, 1590-1660, edited by Mr. Archi- 
bald Sparke, Chief Librarian of Bolton, who 
has also prepared a complete index in three 
parts. The volume will provide much inter- 
esting and important material for the study 
of Lancashire sixteenth and seventeenth 
century history, especially that of the Stuart 
and Commonwealth periods. 
BIBLIOTHECARY. 
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[We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
Jor insertion under this heading.) 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


VoL. xx. of the Journal of the Chester Archzo- 
logical Society is rich in matter illustrating local social 
history. Mr. Frank Simpson continues his studies of 
the Chester City Gilds, and has a paper on ‘‘ The 
Smiths, Cutlers, and Plumbers Company,’’ in which 
the history of the Company is illustrated by copious 
extracts from the records. Dr. J. C. Bridge illus- 
trates in detail one side of Gild activities in a long 
series of ‘‘Items of Expenditure from the Sixteenth- 
Century Accounts of the Painters, Glaziers, Em- 
broiderers, and Stationers Company, with Special 
Reference to the ‘Shepherds’ Play.’” Another side 
of the old trade life of the city is dealt with by Mr. R. 
Stewart Brown in a paper on “‘ The Chester Hand or 
Glove,” aad the association of this clumsy wooden 
emblem with the local fairs and markets. Much 
curious information is brought together in this paper. 
Among the other contents of a well-filled volume are 
‘*Two Letters by the Beverley Family of Hunting- 
ton, near Chester,” by Mr. James Hall; ‘‘Two 
Elizabethan Chamberlains of the Palatinate of 
Chester,” by Mr. J. H. E. Bennett ; and ‘‘ A Roman 
Centurion of the 20th Legion,” by Mr. Henry 


Taylor. 
bad I 


aa 2% 

Parts II. and III. (vol. i.), dated respectively April 
and July, of the Journal of Egyptian Archaology 
(Egypt Exploration Fund, price 6s, net) have reached 
us. They fully maintain the standard set in Part I. 
Among the principal contents are ‘‘Papyri and 
Papyrology,” by Professor A. S. Hunt; ‘t Some New 
Examples of Egyptian Influence at Nineveh,” by 
Mr. L. W. King; “ The Relations of AZgean with 
Egyptian Art,” by Mr. H. R. Hall; ‘*The Great 
Pool and the Tomb of Osiris,” excavated at Abydos, 
by Professor E. Naville, an article of extraordinary 
interest ; ‘‘ Antinoé and its Papyri’’—another out- 
standing contribution—by Mr. J. de M. Johnson ; 
** Report of the Archzological Survey for 1914,”. by 
Mr. A. M. Blackman ; and ‘‘ Egyptian Mummies,” 
by Professor Elliot Smith. These are only a selection 
of the papers. Notes and News, Bibliographies and 
Reviews, form also an important part of the Journal. 
The illustrations are numerous and good. The photo- 
graphic plates are excellent. The student who wishes 
to keep himself ‘‘ posted ’’ in the progress of Egyptian 
discovery and research will find this Journal in- 
valuable. 


a 
Vol. xvii. of the Thoroton Society’s Zransactions 
opens with an account of the Society’s summer excur- 
sion to the delightful old town of Stamford, with 
descriptions written by Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson, 
and a fine series of photographic illustrations. The 
account of the autumn excursion to Kelham, Aver- 
ham, Upton, and other villages, is also very freely 
illustrated, and includes descriptions of the churches 
by various writers, and a short paper by Mr. George 
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Fellows on ‘‘ The Suttons of Averham.” Five papers 
follow. A substantial instalment is given of the 
Chantry Certificate Rolls for the County of Notting- 
ham, edited, with notes, by Mr. A. H. Thompson ; 
and the other contents include ‘‘ Notts Monumental 
Brasses,’’ by Mr. J. Bramley, with many illustrations ; 
and a contemporary account of ‘“‘The Fight at 
Willoughby Field,” July 5, 1648, with comment by 
Mr. George Fellows. 
ba) 2 


From the Viking Society comes vol. vii., part 2, of 
Old-Lore Miscellany, and vol. i., part 12, of Orkney 
and Shetland Records, The latter consists of elaborate 
indexes to the eleven preceding parts, which, with this 
part, form vol. i. of Orkney and Shetland Records. 
The former is the usual quarterly part of the 
Miscellany. The notes relate chiefly to Thurso—an 
eighteenth-century donation to the poor of the town, 
the salary of a schoolmaster, the ‘‘ illegal use of mort- 
cloths by Thurso Societies,” etc. The papers include 
a continuation of ‘‘ Notes from the Tongue Presby- 
tery Records”—there is a detailed account of a 
curious method of voting on the choice of a minister, 
those favourable to the candidate going out in open 
field to one hill, and those unfavourable to another 
hill ; details, with many local terms, of ‘‘ Food of 
the Shetlanders Langsyne,” by Mrs, Saxby; and 
‘*Orkney and Shetland Folk, 872-1350,” by Mr. 
A. W. Johnston. 





SA AAAAAAAAAAAA! 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Society OF ANTIQUARIES.—/une 18.—Sir Arthur 
Evans, president, in the chair.— Mr. Mervyn 
Macartney read a paper on “ New Facts relating 
to the Foundations and Construction of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and their Bearing on the Statements in 
the ‘ Parentalia.’” The paper dealt with contempo- 
rary investigations of the soil during the rebuilding of 
the Cathedral, and also with recent excavations. 
Some interesting objects have been discovered, and 
our knowledge of the foundations of the old Cathedral 
has been increased, but doubts are cast on the correct- 
ness of data given in the “ Parentalia.” The careful 
search through the Cathedral Account-Books, and the 
examination of the walls and core of the building, 
have brought many important facts to light, both as 
to materials and construction. 

Mr. Reginald Smith read a paper on ‘Irish 
Brooches of Five Centuries,” embodying a scheme 
for arranging in chronological order the penannular 
brooches found in Ireland and occasionally elsewhere. 
The type of brooch with a pin working as a hoop in 
the form of an incomplete ring is known in the pre- 
Roman — of Britain and the La Téne period 
abroad, but the particular variety that served as a 
ee age for the Irish series is well represented in 

ritain, and may be called the ‘‘ Welsh” type, as it 
has been found in Wales, and seems to have been 
worn by the Romanized Britons of the fifth century. 
A series of lantern-slides and photographs was shown 
to illustrate the development of this type to its 
highest point in the eighth century, and its decline in 
the Viking period under Oriental influences. The 


Tara and Hunterston brooches, together with a fine 
specimen in the British Museum from Lord Londes- 
borough’s collection, may be placed in the eighth 
century, as they are related in style to the Lindisfarne 
Gospels (about 700) and the Book of Kells. A later 
stage is marked by the find at Croy, Inverness, dated 
by a coin of Coenwulf of Mercia (about 820) ; and the 
series from Rogart, Sutherlandshire, seems to date 
about 800. There are a few other landmarks, such 
as the brooch in the Trewhiddle hoard (before 875) ; 
and the Viking forms are dated more or less precisely 
by the brooches and fragments in the Goldsborough 
and Cuerdale hoards (early tenth century). A on 
of the largest collections brings to light a sequence 
both in form and decoration, and shows the develop- 
ment of the penannular brooch from the sixth to the 
tenth century, which is reflected to some extent in 
the Irish illuminated manuscripts. — Atheneum, 


June 27. 
OS 


a 
At the meeting of the SocieTY OF ANTIQUARIES on 
June 25, Sir Arthur Evans presiding, Mr. C. L. Kings- 
ford read a paper on some ancient seals and deeds 
belonging to Lord De L’Isle and Dudley. The 
President exhibited some seal matrices and rings from 
the collection of the late Sir John Evans, and Mr. 
Maurice Rosenheim some gold and other signet-rings 
and seal matrices. Mr. H. Clifford Smith exhibited 
an Elizabethan pendent jewel made of a portion of a 
narwhal horn with gold and enamelled mount, and an 
Elizabethan English tapestry cushion-cover with the 
arms of Sacheverell. 
ba} 


The last meeting of the session of the ROYAL 
ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE was held on July 1. The 
papers read were ‘‘ Indications of Earthworks in 
Ashdown Forest,” by Mr. Gordon Home; and 
‘* Further Examples of English Medizeval Alabaster- 
Work,’’ by Dr. Philip Nelson, with lantern illustra- 
tions; and Mr. E. A. Rawlence made an exhibition 
of some flint implements. 
2 a 

The RoyAaL SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND 
held a four days’ meeting at Dublin, June 23-26. At 
the general meeting on the evening of the first day, 
the president, Count Plunkett, referred to the find- 
ing of a number of gold objects in the Strangford 
Lough district, and said these objects had come into 
the possession of the National Museum through the 
generosity of Lord Iveagh. He had done them a 
great service in presenting a collection of such ex- 
tremely valuable objects, which, but for his action, 
would have passed out of the hands of Irish anti- 
quaries. People (continued the President), forgot 
that archeology was a science that protected the 
records of a nation’s history ; and every race that had 
any reason to be proud of their past have taken the 
trouble to protect these records. The history itself 
is a record of the past social conditions of a given 
people—their joys and sorrows and aspirations, their 
gifts, and the manifestation of their gifts in structures, 
the arts and literature, in folk-lore, and in music. 
The records of Egypt had been studied by the outside 
world for as many thousands of years as they could 
count hundreds for the study of Irish history, and 
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Egypt is as much in our minds to-day as she could 
have been in the minds of the Greek or the Roman. 
Yet there are people who think that the study of 
Irish history is an exhausted mine—that there is 
nothing more to find and nothing more to record. It 
was an interesting fact about the study of archzology 
that it must always recommence. The problems of a 
thousand years ago are, in another form, the problems 
of to-day, and to assume that the study of Irish antiqui- 
ties does not call for all our strength and all our 
intelligence, and that it should not be made part of 
the national life—that was an assumption which was 
against the whole judgment of mankind. One of the 
most remarkable things regarding the history of 
Ireland and of its antiquities was that the study 
of one particular county did not apply to the other. 
Continuing, the Chairman said they were now cele- 
brating the crucial struggle of King Brian, which had 
the heroic end of the defeat of the Danes at Clontarf. 
When they thought of Brian they should remember 
that to his age they owed the fresh development 
of Irish romanesque at Killaloe, Iniscaltra, Aghadoe, 
which culminated a century later in King Cormac’s 
Chapel. To his century also belonged the splendid 
craftsmanship in gold, silver, and brass of the shrine 
of St. Patrick’s Bell, the bold and rich ornament 
of the cases of the Gospels of St. Molaise and the 
Stowe Missal, and the noble symbolism of the Cross 
of Muiredach at Clonmacnoise. Concluding, the 
Chairman said Ireland had for her size and wealth an 
abundance of archzeological material worthy of preser- 
vation, altogether surpassing similar remains in 
England. In Ireland they had over 30,000 ancient 
monuments which require to be registered and deserve 
to be preserved. He appealed to the County Councils 
and citizens of Ireland to do all in their power to 
preserve these monuments of their past history and 
interesting tradition. 

In the course of the four days excursions were made 
to many buildings and places of interest in and near 
Dublin; but space does not permit of a detailed 


report. 
a 

The sixty-sixth annual meeting of the SOMERSETSHIRE 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY was held at Bath, June 23 
to 25. On June 23 the first event was the annual 
general meeting of the Society, when, after a civic 
welcome, a satisfactory report was presented, a 
Somerset Earthworks Committee was formed, and 
Earl Waldegrave delivered his presidential address, 
speaking of the history and literary and other associa- 
tions of Bath. In the afternoon the Grand Pump 
Room, the Abbey Church, and the Royal Literary 
and Scientific Institution and Museum, were visited. 
In the evening, after the annual dinner, a meeting 
was held, at which the Dean of Wells, Dr. Armitage 
Robinson, read a paper on some new literary dis- 
coveries regarding Bath Abbey, and Mr. St. George 
Gray lectured on the excavations at Avebury. The 
second day, June 24, was occupied by a motor-car 
excursion. The first stopping-place was Bathampton. 
Here the chief object of interest was the carved stone 
effigy below the outside of the east window. Brad- 
ford-on-Avon was next visited. The Rev. Bates 
Harbin, at the Saxon church, referred to the views 
expressed by the Italian author Revoira in his recent 


VOL. X. 


book on architecture, and said if that writer’s views 
were correct, the church could not have been built by 
St. Aldhelm, who died in 709; but Revoira’s views 
had been very much cut to pieces. Mr. A. W.N. 
Burder being away from home, a paper he had pre- 
pared on the Saxon church was read by the Rev. 
J. F. Chanter, while the Rev. Bates Harbin read 
notes by the same gentleman on the parish church. 
Kingston House was then viewed, and here the owner, 
Mr. John Moulton, gave an account of this beautiful 
example of Elizabethan style. After luncheon the 
party proceeded to South Wraxall Manor, where 
Mr. Richardson Cox took the company over the in- 
terior and gardens. Next proceeding to Box Hill, 
the visitors walked through the freestone quarry from 
which St. Aldhelm procured stone for the building 
of Malmesbury Abbey. The last call was at St. 
Catharine’s, situated in the lovely valley beyond 
Little Solsbury. Here tea was taken in the ancient 
barn, and the points of interest in the church (attached 
to Batheaston parish) explained by the Rev. Bates 
Harbin, who also gave information respecting the 
charming Court, of Tudor date, with its lovely ter- 
raced gardens, Bath was regained shortly before 
seven o'clock. In the evening the Mayor and 
Mayoress of Bath (Dr. and Mrs. Preston King) 
entertained the members to a conversazione at the 
Roman Promenade. Early in the morning of the third 
day, June 25, the members assembled at the Roman 
Baths, which were described by Mr. A. J. Taylor. 
The Rev. H. H. Winwood also made some remarks 
on the Roman remains. Before leaving the Baths, 
the Rev. E. Bates Harbin expressed thanks to 
Mr. Taylor, and, as it was the last occasion on which 
so many would be assembled, thanked everybody who 
had helped to make the Bath meeting one of the most 
successful on record, particularly alluding to the work 
done by the assistant secretary, Mr. St. George Gray. 
Mr. Mowbray Green then took charge of the party, 
and showed them the best examples of eighteenth- 
century architecture as regards interiors in the city, 
the members being shown over 15, Queen Square, 
and 41, Gay Street. The Assembly Rooms were also 
visited. In the afternoon the members motored to 
Englishcombe, where the interesting church was 


.inspected, particulars being furnished by the Rev. 


C. W. Shickle and the Rev. G. H. Lawrence (vicar). 
While in this parish a portion of the Wansdyke was 
viewed, and remarks on that ancient erection were 
contributed by Mr. St. George Gray and Mr. Albany 
Major, who has walked over the Wansdyke from 
Great Bedwyn to Maes Knoll, near Bristol. It was 
urged that further excavations should be carried out 
to find its real date. Langridge Church, in the 
valley east of Lansdown, with many Norman features, 
was next viewed, the Rev. C. W. Shickle, who was 
rector there, and who restored the oak roof and 
seating, reading an entertaining paper upon the 
interesting building. 
@ 2 


The annual excursion of the SURREY ARCHAZOLOGICAL 

Society took place on July 10, when Puttenham and 

Compton were visited. Leaving Guildford a little 

before noon, a halt was soon made to inspect the 

ruins of St. Catharine’s Chapel, which were described 

by Mr. H. E. Malden. At Puttenham the church 
2R 
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was described by Mr. P. M. Johnston. After lunch 
the journey was continued to Compton Church, where 
the unique gallery and the important Norman work 
in wood and stone were described by Mr. Johnston, 
who pointed out several new features of great interest 
which have come to light during recent restorations. 
The party then proceeded to Limner’s Lease, the 
residence of Mrs. Watts, by whose kindness the 
Society has been enabled to excavate the site of a 
Roman villa recently discovered there. The hypo- 
caust and other interesting features were described 
by Mr. Mill Stephenson, F.S.A., who has super- 
intended the work throughout. After tea the return 
journey was made to Guildford. 


2 a oa 

The annual excursion of the CHESTER ARCHO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY was arranged for July 13, when 
Shrewsbury was visited under the leadership of Mr. 
H. E. Forrest, Hon. Sec. of the Carodoc and Severn 
Valley Field Club. At the museum Mr. Forrest gave 
a brief description of some of the old houses and other 
places of interest in the town, after which the members 
were conducted over the Castle Grounds and St. Mary’s 
Church. After lunch many old houses were viewed 
under the guidance of Mr. Forrest, and parts of the 
old walls were visited. 


The twenty-fifth CoNnGREss OF ARCHOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES was held on June 26, Sir Arthur Evans 
presiding, when a long and informing report was 
read. Mr. Albany F. Major summarized the Annual 
Report of the Earthworks Committee, of which he 
is hon, secretary. Consequent upon the passing 
of the Ancient Monuments Consolidation and Amend- 
ment Act, 1913, there had been changes in the 
‘composition of the committee. A weak point in the 
Act was the absence of power to compensate owners 
for loss incurred through the scheduling of their 
property. It also seemed desirable for the Act to be 
applied to all ancient monuments on Crown or 
public lands. Records had been made of earthworks 
hitherto unnoticed, and Worlebury Camp, Somerset, 
had been placed under the protection of the Act. 
Damaging operations reported at Bokerley Dyke had 
been stopped. The committee also recommended 
affiliated societies to establish Earthwork Committees 
for their respective districts. 

In respect of the proposal made last year to sell 
silver flagons belonging to the church at East 
Horsley, Surrey, against which Congress protested, 
the Hon. Secretary stated that, as the result of 
correspondence received by him, it seemed that the 
proposed application for a Faculty would not be 
proceeded with. 

The suggestion which was made by Mr. Alington 
(East Herts), that a committee be formed to draw 
up a scheme for plotting Roman and pre-Roman 
roads, and for securing their scheduling as ancient 
monuments, was not adopted. Mr. Dale (Hamp- 
shire) pointed out that it was not generally known 
that Roman roads were within the purview of the 
Ancient Monuments Act, 1913, and that they could 
thus be protected. 

The Hon. Secretary read a short report from 
the East Herts Archzological Society upon the 





completion of their record of all monumental inscrip- 
tions in Hertfordshire. 

In concluding the Congress, the President regretted 
the inadequate organization of antiquarian studies 
in this country as compared with conditions abroad. 
He instanced the elaborate machinery in Italy, 
and urged that all interested parties should act 


together. 
ad} a 3 

The LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN 
SOCIETY on June 27 visited Macclesfield and Prest- 
bury. In Macclesfield Park Mr. F. Moorhouse read 
a paper by the three fine pre-Norman circular pillar 
crosses there preserved, relating to the type of 
crosses represented. At Prestbury the party in- 
spected the old black-and-white building known as 
the ‘‘ Priest’s House,” which has been repaired and 
preserved by Messrs, Arighi and Bianchi, of Maccles- 
fie The church was afterwards visited. The 
vicar had very kindly caused to be brought over from 
a Macclesfield bank the three oldest examples of 
Prestbury Church plate, in order that the party might 
have the opportunity of seeing them. The two 
chalices are of rather unusual design ; the bowls are 
tub-shaped and straight-sided, the lower edges 
being beaded and encircled in appliqué with a band 
of ornament somewhat resembling conjoined fleurs- 
de-lis. The bowls stand upon fect of conical form. 
The date stamps are not clear, but resemble the 
letter for the year 1698. The flagon bears the date 
letter for the year 1768-9. 


The first summer excursion of the LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE Historic SociEty took place on Satur- 
day, June 20, to Hall-i’-th’-Wood and Rivington. 
The members travelled to Bolton by train, where 
they were met by carriages and driven to Hall-i’-th’- 
Wood. Mr. Thomas Midgley, Curator of the Chad- 
wick Museum, Bolton, conducted the members over 
the hall and pointed out its main features; it is an 
interesting specimen of an old rural mansion before 
Lancashire became a manufacturing county, and is an 
excellent example of black-and-white half-timbered 
work. It was built about 1483 by Lawrence Brown- 
low. From this family it passed through the 
Norrises and Starkies, and came into the possession 
of the Bolton Corporation by presentation from 
Sir W. H. Lever. It was in this house that Samuel 
Crompton invented the spinning mule in 1779. The 
drive was continued to Rivington, the old Hall was 
visited, and its history was described by Colonel 
J. Pilkington, F.S.A. The old medizval barn, 
measuring 106 feet by 26 feet, was inspected. On 
the way to Horwich Station, where the members 
entrained for Liverpool, the Rivington reservoirs 
were passed, and the surrounding scenery was much 
admired. 
5 


0 
Nearly fifty members of the PREHISTORIC SOCIETY 
OF East ANGLIA met at Icklingham Hall on 
June 27, and the flint implements found in the recent 
excavations at Grime’s Graves, Weeting, were ex- 
hibited and described by Mr. Reginald Smith, F.S.A., 
of the British Museum. Earlier in the day some of 
the party met at Thetford Station, and proceeded by 
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motor-cars, brakes, motor-cycles, and cycles to 
Grime’s Graves, where the hon. secretary, Mr. 
W. G. Clarke, detailed the number of mining shafts 
disclosed by the recent survey, described the fauna 
and trees of the district when the shafts were sunk, 
and the type of man who made them, based on 
the examination by Professor A. Keith of the 
human remains found in the two shafts recently 
opened by the Society. One of the large number of 
miners’ picks made from antlers of red deer was ex- 
hibited, and the pottery, carved chalk, and other relics 
found, were briefly referred to. Arrangements had 
been made for the descent of one of the shafts, and 
most of those present partially explored some of the 
twenty fine galleries connected with Pit I., finding 
the coolness of Gallery VII. preferable to the flies and 
heated atmosphere above—an experience which may 
not be obtainable under like conditions for many 
years to come. 

A picnic luncheon was enjoyed in the shade of the 
plantation, and the journey to Icklingham was made 
by way of Brandon, Wangford, and Eriswell. Tea 
was kindly provided by Dr. W. Allen Sturge, 
M.V.O., and Mrs, Sturge ; the interesting implements 
found at Grime’s Graves and some of those in 
Dr. Sturge’s vast collection were examined, and 
fourteen new members elected. 


~ % 4 


The members of the BIRMINGHAM ARCHO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY paid a visit on June 27 to Charle- 
cote, Stratford-on-Avon, and Clopton. After an 
inspection of Charlecote Church and the hall, the 
party drove to Stratford, and at Holy Trinity Church 
special attention was given to the Clopton monu- 
ments in the Lady Chapel. In the evening the 
visitors proceeded to Clopton, where they were 
shown over Clopton House, at the invitation of the 
Rev. F. H. Hodgson. It was at Clopton that the 
conspirators of the Gunpowder Plot met to discuss 
their plans. Some interesting portraits were seen, 
including those of the Earl of Totnes and his wife, as 
well as that of her sister, who is said to have been 
the original of Shakespeare’s Ophelia. 


<« § 


The first summer excursion of the DorseT FIELD 
Cus took place on June 30. The members as- 
sembled at Dorchester, and thence proceeded in 
motors to Dewlish to view the trench in which a 
century ago the notable find was made of Zi/ephas 
meridionalis, and which is now being further exca- 
vated under the direction of Mr. Chas. S. Prideaux, 
in the hope of finding further remains, animal and 
even human. Mr, Prideaux gave some interesting 
particulars. By the courtesy of the tenants, visits 
were then made to the beautiful old houses of 
Melcombe Bingham and Melcombe Horsey, the latter 
possessing an exceptionally large and fine domestic 
chapel. The day being fine, luncheon was eaten at 
the Dorsetshire Gap, a boldly picturesque spot in 
the hills north-west of Melcombe Horsey, and com- 
manding an extensive and glorious view over the 
Blackmore Vale. On thereturn drive tea was served 
at Chesilbourne, and the church and cross were 
inspected, 


Other meetings have been the ANNUAL CONGRESS 
OF TUE SOUTH-EASTERN UNION OF SCIENTIFIC 
SocietIEs at Bournemouth, June 10-13; the annual 
meeting of the HELLENIC SOCIETY on June 23, 
when the new president, Mr. Walter Leaf, spoke of 
a comprehensive economic history of Greece—a 
history of Greek commerce—as an important gap in 
Greek studies to be filled hereafter ; the excursion 
of the BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION to 
Barking on June 20; the excursion of the East 
RipinG ANTIQUARIAN SOcIETY to Thorganby on 
June 30; that of the LONDON AND MIDDLESEX 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY to Colchester on June 27 ; 
the two days’ meeting in East Cumberland of the 
CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SociETY on July 2 and 3; the excursion of the 
HAMPSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY in the north 
of the county on July 6; and the annual meeting 
of the WILTSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY at 
Shaftesbury on July 7, 8, 9. 


Reviews and Motices 
of ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


MEMORIALS OF ST. MARGARET’S CHURCH, WEST- 
MINSTER: THE PARISH REGISTERS, 1539-1660. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Arthur 
Meredyth Burke, F.S.A., with twenty-six por- 
traits. London: Lyre and Spottiswoode, Lid. 
1914. Large royal 8vo. Fp. xxii+846. Price 
£2 2s. net. 

Mr. Burke has been engaged on the immense 
undertaking of editing the records of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, for about four years of continuous 
labour. It was, we believe, originally intended that 
the two volumes—the one on the Registers, and the 
other on the’'Churchwardens’ Accounts—which are of 
priceless value, and begin as early as 1460, should be 
issued simultaneously, but it has been found neces- 
sary to slightly delay the publication of the second 
volume. : 

Having been very familiar with parish registers for 
many a long year, and having had every one of those 
that have been printed pass through my hands, I have 
not the slightest hesitation in saying that this vast 
book, in modern parlance, holds the record, and is 
indeed facile princeps amongst its compeers. To say 
that this work consists of approximately 900 pages 
conveys but a poor idea of the extent of its contents, 
for these pages are not only of large quarto size, but 
each of them is divided into three columns of small 
but at the same time perfectly clear type. It is, in 
truth, a stupendous, if not a leviathan, undertaking. 
It records the whole of the baptisms, marriages, and 
burials, within the highly important parish of the very 
heart of Westminster, from January 1, 1538-39, down 
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to December 31, 1660, and during that period there 
were actually 100,896 entries. And not only so, but 
these entries comprise a variety of original records 
apart from the mere dry entries, whilst Mr. Burke’s 
assiduous and unrivalled labours have added thereto 
a considerable number of annotations, of most com- 
mendable brevity, on almost every page. 

To complete the book, there is an index of about 
200 pages, a very model of succinct and admirable 
arrangement, which is bound to quicken the heart 
of any true genealogist or pedigree-maker. It is 
simply a king among indexes, and will long hold 
the palm, not only for its abnormal length, but for 
its scholarly completeness. In this connection it is 
only fair to mention the name of Miss Lilian Redstone, 
the daughter of a distinguished East Anglian anti- 
quary, to whom Mr. Burke gives generous credit for 
continuous and indefatigable service; her share in 
this great volume is bound to add to her repute as a 
transcriber and record agent. 

But it must not for a moment be supposed that this 
book will only prove of interest or value to the gene- 
alogist or the student of family lore. Contrariwise, 
there is in its pages a quite exceptional amount of 
historical and literary information. The very names 
mentioned abound in entries that vividly remind us 
of the past. Sir Walter Raleigh, the great English- 
man beheaded in Old Palace Yard on October 29, 
1618, found burial entry in St. Margaret’s Registers. 
Robert, the eldest son of Sir Henry Montagu, 
Earl of Manchester, afterwards the great Parliament- 
arty General, was baptized here in 1634. William 
Villiers was married at St. Margaret’s in 1639, and 
his daughter, the notorious Barbara, mistress of 
Charles II., was baptized in the same church in the 
following year. In 1657 Katherine Milton, the 
daughter of the immortal poet, was brought here to 
be baptized, and in a handwriting but little later than 
the actual entry is added: ‘‘ This is Milton, Oliver’s 
secretary.” John Milton had been married in this 
church in November of the previous year. Distin- 
guished noblemen and statesmen abound in these 
pages, but perhaps more especially the men of letters, 
dramatists, musicians, botanists, and other scientists 
of.the days in which they lived. 

Historic events are now and again specifically men- 
tioned, as the proclaiming of ‘‘ Lady Marye her 
Grace” in London on July 19, 1553, and two days 
later in Westminster. At the other end of the scale 
is the burial of Mr. Edward Martin, on June 3c, 1660, 
where after the entry it is recorded that ‘‘ He was 
Churchwarden when the Vestry was built ; at which 
time the King lost the Batel of Worcester, and for 
joy he gave drink to the workmen.”’ 

Lists of those to whom licences were granted to eat 
flesh in Lent in consequence of sickness, of the years 
1568-1571, occur on the fly-leaf of the first volume of 
these stoutly-bound registers. Abundant information 
can also be gained of the extent to which those ter- 
ribly frequent visitations of the plague, or fests, 
afflicted Westminster during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. It was the custom to add the letter 

‘*P” to the burial entry of those who thus died. 
Between June 23, 1563, and November 14 of the same 
year there were 599 deaths entered, 550, or over 
go per cent., were victims of the plague. 





Mr. Burke’s lucid and succinct notes supply various 
items of unexpected information. Thus, in a note to 
the word ‘‘ Mewez,” early in Elizabeth’s reign, it is 
explained that the royal stables, situated on the north 
side of Charing Cross, were called the ‘‘ Mews ” or 
“* Mewez,” because they were built on the site where 
the royal hawks were mewed, or caged for moulting. 
Hence the word ‘‘ mews,” became equivalent to a 
range of stabling. 

Several of the entries have the addition of ‘‘the 
scullery,’’ ‘‘the pantry,’’ ‘‘the laundry,” etc., to- 
gether with the expressive term “the black garde.” 
These refer to the different classes of servants em- 
ployed at Whitehall Palace. The term ‘‘ black 
garde’’ was applied to the lowest order, who were 
usually employed in the carrying of coal and such- 
like dirty occupation. Hence seem to have arisen 
the modern word “ blackguard.” and its application. 

Antiquaries will look forward eagerly to the forth- 
coming companion volume on the remarkable and 
exceptionally full Churchwardens’ Accounts, which 
are in several respects the most noteworthy in the 
kingdom. It will be remembered that Nicholls, in 
his //ustrations of Manners, published so long ago as 
1797, gave a large number of extracts, covering up- 
wards of seventy pages, from which their character 
can well be judged.—J. CHARLES Cox. 

*x x 


* 
THE Sport OF CoLLEcTING. By Sir Martin 
Conway. With twenty-six plates. London: 
ZT. Fisher Unwin, 1914. 8vo., pp. 147. Price 
Ss. net. 

Sir Martin Conway has touched life at many points, 
and has seen man and cities in far sundered lands. In 
the delightful book before us he recounts some of his 
adventures and experiences in the indulgence of that 
taste for “collecting,” which is one of the earliest 
tastes developed in many men, and one of the last to 
be lost by some men. The story makes racy reading, 
for Sir Martin is master of a style which conveys to 
his readers a sense of the excitement of the chase and 
a share in the glow of success. The early chapters 
tell of excursions some thirty years ago for pictures 
in Italy, beginning with an exciting, and in the end 
successful, hunt for a Foppa, to win a bet of 
20 francs from Giovanni Morelli, the famous con- 
noisseur of Italian art, who started Sir Martin on his 
collecting career by the words: ‘‘The only way 
really to get a thorough knowledge of the old 
painters is to collect pictures. You ought to begin 
at once.” From Italy and pictures we are taken to 
Egypt, and share in such adventures in the pursuit of 
genuine antiquities as were possible a quarter of a 
century ago, but which could hardly be repeated 
nowadays. Hunts for antiquities in India and Thibet 
and Perusucceed. Sir Martin Conway is at home in 
all parts of the world, and has had unusual oppor- 
tunities for slaking his ‘‘ collecting ” thirst. 

A brief record of how some Greek and Roman 
antiquities were secured, the story of a lucky dis- 
covery of two early Giorgiones in a dealer’s shop at 
St. Jean de Luz, and a chapter (which will make 
the mouth of the lover of old furniture water) on the 
seizure of opportunities, now bygone, for securing 
chairs, tables, cabinets, and other examples of old 
woodwork, bring the reader to the last chapter. This 
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last chapter tells how Sir Martin crowned his suc- 
cesses by “‘ collecting ” a forgotten old castle in Kent 
—a castle whose walls contain specimens of work of 
the Roman, Norman, ‘Early English, Tudor, and 
Jacobean periods. It also tells of the repairs and 
conservative rebuilding which its new owner has 
carried out on the ‘‘collected” castle, which has 
clearly been made an ideal home. We have enjoyed 


every page of this book. The writer’s zest for the: 


pursuit and joy in capture, together with his unfailing 
humour, are revealed in every chapter, and will be 
most thoroughly enjoyed by every reader. The 
plates, illustrating a number of the pictures and 
antiquities, the acquisition of which is so racily 
described, give as fair an idea of the originals as 
photographs can be expected to give. 
*x* kx * 


SOME OxForRD LIBRARIES. By Strickland Gibson, 
With twelve illustrations. London: Humphrey 
Milford, 1914. Fcap. 8vo., pp. viiit+119. Price 
2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Gibson has written some very pleasant chapters 
for the bookman to ramble in. As the title shows, 
the book makes no pretensions to exhaustiveness. The 
Bodleian naturally takes up most space. After a 
sketch of the earliest public University library known 
—Bishop Cobham’s—Mr. Gibson introduces the pic- 
turesque figure of Humfrey, Duke of Gloucester, and 
tells of his munificent donations of books, and of the 
despoiling of Duke Humfrey’s Library in 1550. 
‘* Only three of the Duke’s books have been restored 
to the Bodleian . . . and out of his entire library 
only twenty-nine books have been definitely identified 
as having belonged to him.” The next two chapters 
tell the story of the founding and history of the Bod- 
leian, with anecdotes of Hearne and others. Chap- 
ter V. describes ‘‘Some Notable Bodleian Books 
Generally Exhibited’’—an entertaining as well as 
informing chapter ; while in its successor, ‘‘ Records, 
Chiefly Bodleian,” Mr. Gibson discourses on early 
Oxford printing and bookbinding, making effective use 
of testamentary records and of the three volumes of 
Bodleian Day-books and Accounts (1613-76). Next 
the reader is taken to examples of the medizval type 
of College Library—to Merton College Library, the 
oldest existing library in England, still retaining its 
medizeval aspect ; to Corpus Christi Library, as re- 
presenting the Renaissance ; and to St. John’s Col- 
lege Library, as representative of post-Reformation 
libraries, and as noteworthy for its associations with 
Archbishop Laud, who, whatever varying opinions 
may be entertained of him from different ecclesiastical 
and political points of view, was certainly ‘“‘ a princely 
benefactor to the world of letters.” The history of 
each of these libraries is briefly outlined, and some 
account of their choicest treasures given. The chapter 
concludes with similar short accounts of the Old 
Library of Jesus College, built and furnished about 
1676, where dead books moulder in undisturbed re- 
pose, and of the library at Queen’s—the largest Col- 
lege library in Oxford. The last chapter deals with 
eighteenth-century libraries—All Souls, the Radcliffe 
Camera—now a reading-room and Bodleian store- 
house—and the libraries of Christ Church (with a 
paragraph on the neglected Allestree Collection) and 
of St. Edmund Hall, the smallest of Oxford libraries, 


with notes on special points of interest in one or two 

other collections. Mr. Gibson writes with charm as 

well as knowledge, and his book makes uncommonly 
pleasant reading. The twelve plates are good exterior 
and interior views of various Oxford libraries, 

x x * 

MEXICAN ARCHAOLOGY. By Thomas A. Joyce, 
M.A. With many illustrations and a map. 
London: Philip Lee Warner, 1914. Demy 8vo., 
pp. xvit+ 384. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

It happens occasionally that valuable series of 
books come into existence quietly, unheralded by 
any flourish of trumpets. Two years ago a volume 
on South American Archeology, by Mr. T. A. Joyce, 
and another on Mesopotamian Archeology, by Mr. 
P. S. P. Handcock, appeared, and were warmly 
welcomed in the Am/iguary and elsewhere. Now we 
observe with pleasure that they form the first two 
volumes of a series of “Handbooks to Ancient 
Civilizations.” If succeeding volumes are as thoroughly 
and completely done as those already issued, including 
that now before us, the new series will take high rank 
indeed. 

As we observed, when noticing the South American 
volume, Englishmen have done singularly little in 
the field of American archeology. Germany, France, 
and the United States, have all done good work, and 
at present, as Mr. Joyce remarks, *‘ as far as the Old 
World is concerned, the torch has passed to Ger- 
many.” If it does nothing else, this volume should 
at least stimulate and foster an interest in these 
islands in some of the most fascinating archeological 
problems of the world. Mr. Joyce first presents a 
picture of what Mexican civilization was before the 
arrival of the Spanish invaders—that Aztec civiliza- 
tion which was such a triumph of organization, 
which, in some directions, was so developed and 
advanced, and in others so blood-stained and back- 
ward—and then, working backward, discusses and 
describes the wonderful Mayan civilization and culture 
which preceded that of the Aztecs and formed the 
fountain from which the latter drew their inspiration, 
and the marvellous architectural remains of which in 
Guatemala and Honduras still strike the explorer 
with awe and amazement. Mr. Joyce’s pages may 
not have so romantic a flavour as those of Prescott, 
but they are based on more ample materials, and are 
written with but one object—the presentation of the 
truth, so far as it can be gathered from tradition and 
legend, from the extant accounts of eyewitnesses and 
early visitors, and from the careful study of the mate- 
rial remains which have been investigated to an 
extent and in a spirit of scientific archzeological 
research unknown in Prescott’s day. The results, of 
course, are to a large extent tentative. It will be 
many a long day before anything like finality can be 
reached—if it ever can be—in matters of Central and 
Southern American archeology. But it is a great 
boon to have all that is yet known of these indigenous 
American cultures brought together, described, and 
discussed systematically and comparatively, not to 
illustrate any ready-made theory or set of theories, 
but with the sole desire of elucidating the truth. We 
have no space to indicate in any detail the contents 
of this volume. We can only recommend it to 
students with the certainty that we are recommend- 
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ing the most able and complete book on the subject 
that has yet appeared in English. The illustrations, 
as in the other volumes of the series, are very numer- 
ous and good. The photographs of architectural 
remains, and the reproductions of carvings, give a 
vivid impression of one aspect of the strange and 
wonderful Mexican and Mayan civilizations. 
*x* KX 
SPAIN UNDER THE ROMAN EMPIRE. With a 
map. ByE.S. Bouchier,M.A. Oxford: 3. 
Blackwell, 1914. Crown 8vo., pp. viii+200. 
Price 5s. net. 

This scholarly essay upon Roman Spain deals 
fully with the history, antiquities and literature of 
the Spanish provinces during their period of greatest 
prosperity. Mr. Bouchier has drawn from all 
sources, archzological and literary, which are within 
reach of historians, and the volume that results is of 
the greatest possible value to history. We can only 


. wish that the author had enlarged the scope of his 


book, and dealt more fully with other special points 
which are necessarily limited to a slight treatment. 
Thus, we should have been glad to hear the author’s 
opinion on the importance of the Marquis de 
Cerralbo’s excavations at Torralba, which the ex- 
cavator considers to be the most ancient Palzolithic 
site in Europe, or on his excavations at Aguilar de 
Anquita and Luzaga, which have thrown so much 
light upon Celtiberian culture. The Basques, too, 
provide a problem in ethnology and philology which 
is worthy of a fuller investigation. Sufficient impor- 
tance, perhaps, is not assigned in this book to the 
exploits of Sertorius, an adventurer whose meteoric 
career cannot be dismissed too Jightly. His in- 
fluence upon the growing culture of Spain must have 
been immense, and, judging by the respect with 
which historians refer to him, he must have been a 
man of singularly unselfish ambitions, Plutarch’s 
eulogy of his character is quite enough to show what 
a great man he was, and his treacherous murder shows 
how serious a rival the Roman leaders considered 
him to be. 

The author wisely emphasizes the value of the 
city-state in Spain, and the distinction in local 
organization between Spain and Gaul, where the 
Canton was retained as the unit of administration, 
The section on the literary peculiarities of the Spanish 
writers, and on the great Romans whom Spain pro- 
duced, show the author’s critical faculty at its best. 
The avoidance of matter which is sub judice and of 
controversial points, and the full use of ancient and 
modern authorities throughout the essay, mark it as 
a work of permanent value. 

x kK * 
PARISH REGISTERS OF HOLy TRINITY, CHESTER, 
1532-1837. Transcribed, indexed and edited by 
L. M. Farrall, M.A. Chester: G. 2. Griffith, Lid., 
1914. Demy 8vo., pp. viiit+870. Price £1 5s, 
net. 

Every man who prints a parish register deserves 
the thanks of the growing band of men and women 
interested in family history and genealogical research. 
The compiler of the stout volume before us, the 
Rector of Holy Trinity, Chester, surely deserves 
such thanks in a most unusual degree. Single- 
handed he has accomplished an amount of labour 





which is almost appalling to contemplate. We wish 
to draw special attention to the valuable indexes 
to this volume of parish records. They fill pp. 
722-870 in double columns. Of these pages the 
first 113 are occupied by a complete index of all 
Surnames and Christian Names in the Registers— 
variant spellings being separately indexed, with, in 
most cases, cross-references. Indexes II. to VI. give 
respectively Titled Persons, Clergy, Nonconformist 
Ministers, Officers of the Navy and Army, and 
Physicians and Surgeons. These are more than 
mere indexes, for they contain in compressed form 
a mass of biographical and genealogical information. 
The List of Authorities and Bibliography shows with 
what diligent care and unsparing labour these notes 
have been prepared. Finally, there are Indexes of 
Diseases and Causes of Death, of Professions, Trades 
and other Descriptions, and of Places. Prefixed to 
the Registers is a ‘‘ Calendar of Some Incidental 
References in the Registers,” such as burials at night, 
centenarians, claims to American descent, lay-stalls, 
men’s seat on north side of church, plague cabins, and 
the like. The index to places shows that the registers 
are of far more than local interest. Their appeal is, 
indeed, world-wide. So far as we can judge, Mr. 
Farrall has performed his self-imposed task in a 
most thorough and capable fashion. Such a publi- 
cation must. necessarily have meant very consider- 
able out-of-pocket expenses, which can only be 
recovered by a sufficient sale, which we earnestly hope 
this fine volume may have. For remuneration Mr. 
Farrall will probably have to be content with the 
satisfaction of having handsomely accomplished a 
very useful work, and with the thanks of genealogists. 
This “‘ Parish Register '’ should be on the shelves of 


every genealogical library. 
* x 


x 
MUIREDACH, ABBOT OF MONASTERBOICE A.D. 890- 
923: His LIFE AND SURROUNDINGS. ByR. A. 
S. Macalister, M.A., F.S.A. Eight plates and 
37 figures in the text. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis 
and Co., Lid., 1914. 4to., pp. xii + 85. Price 
7s. 6d. net. 

This comely quarto, luxuriously printed and 
lavishly illustrated, contains three ‘‘ Margaret 
Stokes” Lectures, delivered in Dublin last year. 
Professor Macalister’s text is the beautiful cross 
of Muiredach at Monasterboice, in County Louth. 
From this, in the first lecture, he discourses on 
“ Muiredach’s Europe”—the world as known to 
Muiredach, Abbot of Monasterboice, at whose 
charges the cross was set up about a thousand years 

o. Ina few pages only the broadest outline of the 
condition of Europe in A.D. 913 can be given, but 
Professor Macalister wields a master’s pencil, and 
with a few firm strokes he limns the European 
States as they were then constituted, describes the 
inroads of the Magyars in 906 and subsequent years, 
and especially does justice to the great qualities of the 
Vikings—whose “ bold faring across the open ocean 
was a very different matter from the nervous shore- 
hugging expeditions of those much over-rated people, 
the Phcenicians, their predecessors in active maritime 
enterprise ”—to the richness of their mythology and 
literature, and to their influence upon the arts of the 
Celtic peoples. The last two pages of this lecture 
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give a lively exposition of the tenth-century map of 
the world, now in the British Museum, and here 
reproduced from a photograph. A study of this 
extraordinary map, as Mr. Macalister shows, explains 
many early itineraries and references which are other- 
wise inexplicable. The second lecture deals with 
‘*Muiredach’s Ireland.” Muiredach’s Abbacy of 
Monasterboice lasted from about 890 to about 923. In 
a masterly way the condition of the country is in- 
ferred from the annalists of the time—the real mean- 
ing of the context references to battles and slaughters 
being well brought out—and still more from the 
art and design of the cross itself. The lecturer 
shows as convincingly. as delightfully the informa- 
tion which the cross can be made to give ‘‘ about its 
own maker, and about houses, costume, weapons 
and implements, music, science and art in ancient 
Ireland.” These pages form a brilliant piece of 
work. The third lecture is a vivid picture of 
‘*Muiredach’s Monasterboice”-—of life in the 
monastery itself. The little digressions—such as that 
on the revelations of very human humours and weak- 
nesses to be found in the marginal scribblings on 
monastic manuscripts—are charming to read. But 
all the lectures are written with such verve and 
humour that the reader, as he relishes each paragraph, 
will hardly at the moment realize the wealth of learn- 
ing that forms the background to these easily flowing, 
graphic delineations. The _ illustrations—capital 
drawings and_ excellent photographs—are very 
numerous, and are all good. They are invaluable aids 
in elucidating the text. All who read this mono- 
graph will feel that they owe Professor Macalister a 
deep debt of gratitude. 


« * 

TABAK-ANECDOTEN: Ein Historisches Braunbuch. 
Von Dr. Eduard Maria Schranka, mit 175 
Abbildungen. Coln, Hohe Strasse, 63, /os. Fein- 

hals, 1914. 8vo., pp. 304. Preis v. M. 5. 
Collectors of books about tobacco and smoking, 
who are many, will be glad to place this well-printed 
volume, neatly bound in brown paper, with yellow 
label, on their shelves. It contains a great variety of 
anecdotes, collected from many sources, under some 
scores of more or less famous names, alphabetically 
arranged. These are of all nationalities—German, 
French, British, Italian, American, Turkish, and 
others —and includes that of Dr. Schranka, the 
author. Authoritiesiare sometimes given, but in the 
majority of cases are omitted which is certainly a 
drawback. Some of the stories are of questionable 
accuracy. For instance, under ‘‘Emerson” it is 
said that Carlyle and the New England philosopher 
smoked their respective pipes one night at Craigen- 
puttock silently till midnight, and then parted, con- 
gratulating one another on the profitable and pleasant 
evening they had enjoyed. This yarn is usually told 
with more probability of Carlyle and Tennyson at 
Chelsea. But the chief attraction of Dr. Schranka’s 
volume is to be found in the numerous illustrations. 
These are of many kinds. The bulk are of German 
origin naturally, but there are not a few French, 
Dutch, and English, including George Cruikshank’s 
caricature, ‘‘ Tobacco Leaves,” Caricatures abound, 
but a large proportion of the illustrations consists of 
designs from the trade-cards and circulars of tobacco 


merchants and dealers. Altogether they make a 
curious and interesting collection. 
x kx * 

MANKS ANTIQUITIES. By P. M. C. Kermode, 
F.S.A. Scot., and W. A. Herdman, D.Sc. 
Many illustrations. Liverpool: A¢ the University 
Press, 1914. Demy 8vo., pp. 150. 

The first edition of this useful handbook appeared 
in 1904, and was reviewed in the Axntiguary for 
March, 1905, p. 119. We are not surprised to hear 
that it has been for some time out of print, and that 
inquiries for copies continue to be made. This 
second edition should be welcomed by many of the 
numerous visitors to the Isle of Man. In the course 
of the last ten years explorations have been made of 
fresh prehistoric sites, and the Isle of Man Natural 
History and Antiquarian Society have covered more 
than half the island in a systematic survey of the 
antiquities of each parish, the results having been 
published in three illustrated reports. There has 
thus accumulated an abundance of new and valuable 
material. Consequently, the second edition of Manis 
Antiquities is largely a new book. Comparison 
shows that not only has much been re-written, but 
that in bulk the book is half as large again as it was, 
Possessors of the first edition will do well to buy 
copies of this issue also, if they wish to be abreast 
of the progress of discovery in the Island. Well 
printed and freely illustrated, this excellent hand- 
book may be commended to the attention of arche- 
ologists, especially to those interested in Celtic and 
Scandinavian antiquities. 

* * 

A SAUNTER THROUGH KENT WITH PEN AND 
Pencit. Vol. xi. By Charles Igglesden. 
Illustrated by X. Willis. Ashford: Kentish 
Express Office [1914]. Large 8vo., pp. 96. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Igglesden continues 
his useful and pleasant illustrations of Kentish topo- 
graphy. The eleventh instalment now before us 
includes some widely separated places—Nettlestead, 
Whitstable, Seasalter, Swalecliffe, Graveney, Monks 
Horton, and Harrietsham. Mr. Igglesden is a cheer- 
ful companion, who imparts much information as to 
the historical and literary and ecclesiastical associa- 
tions of the villages and towns visited in an easy, 
readable fashion. There is no village anywhere 
entirely void of interest, and the Kentish villages 
named, with Whitstable, which may claim town 
rank, have all various claims to attention. Nettle- 
stead Church has rich stained glass; Harrietsham 
has a haunted mansion and a wealth of old houses. 
At Whitstable, naturally, there is much to say of the 
oyster industry. But we need not further particu- 
larize. Mr. Igglesden is doing good service by the 
issue of these readable, effectively illustrated volumes 
on the villages of the Garden of England. They 
should arouse and stimulate a healthy interest in local 
history and antiquities. 


* x * 
The authorities of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
have issued a valuable Catalogue of Tapestries, by 
A. F. Kendrick (H.M. Stationery Office. Price 1s.) 
In a little over 100 pages, carefully indexed, with 
eighteen good plates and a bibliographical appendix, 
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Mr. Kendrick gives a brief descriptive and historical 
account of some eighty tapestries preserved in the 
Museum. The main divisions are English, Flemish, 
French, German, Italian and Scandinavian Tapestries, 
with a general introduction, and a short introduction 
to each section. This is a valuable handbook, issued 
in stiff covers, at a nominal price. 


* k * 

Old Houses in Oxford (Oxford: Kemp Hall, Fox, 
Jones and Co. Price 6d.) is the title of a welcome 
pamphlet, with many illustrations, issued by the 
Oxford Architectural and Historical Society. The 
architectural notes and illustrations are by F. E. 
Howard ; historical notes by the Rev. H. E. Salter; 
and C. M. Toynbee supplies an introduction. The 
sub-committee of the Society, formed in 1912, ‘‘to 
further the preservation, where possible, of such old 
houses in the city as are distinctly of architectural or 
historical interest,’’ is doing excellent work in pub- 
lishing such a booklet as this. Many old Oxonians 
and others will be glad to have it. 


* *k * 
We have received three more of the useful and cheap 
Hull Museum Publications—Nos. 87, 100, and 101. 
No. 87 is the third edition of Mr. T. Sheppard’s well 
illustrated Catalogue to the Museum of Fisheries and 
Shipping, Hull ; No, 100 is the forty-eighth Quarterly 
Record of Additions, also by Mr. Sheppard, which 
contains various illustrations and a very large folding 
bird’s-eye view, coloured, of Immingham (Grimsby) 
Deep-Water Dock; and No. 101 contains a report 
of the Museums Conference at Hull, July, 1913. All 
three are issued at the small price of 1d. each. Vol. ii., 
part 9, of Mr. Henry Harrison’s Surnames of the 
Onited Kingdom (London: Eaton Press, 190, Ebury 
Street,S.W. Price Is. net.) has also reached us. It 
carries this valuable dictionary from Rumboll to 
Sebright. When complete, Mr. Harrison’s work 
will form one of the most useful of our books of 
reference. x *k x 


The contents of the Architectural Review, July, 
include ‘‘ Potsdam Palace and its Gardens,” by 
Mr. P. Abercrombie; ‘‘ The Architectural] Designs 
of Leonardo da Vinci’’; ‘‘ Dutch House-Fronts,” by 
Mr. R. Randal Phillips; and “The Carlton Club,” 
by Mr. Stanley C. Ramsey. All these, with the rest 
of the contents of this sumptuously produced monthly, 
are very finely illustrated. In the Zssex Review, 
July, Mr. Gurney Benham writes on ‘‘ The Arms of 
the Borough of Harwich,” with illustration in colour ; 
Mr. R. A. Robinson describes two heraldically carved 
marble slabs found in use, reversed, as hearth-stones 
in a Wanstead cottage; the Rev. Andrew Clark 
writes on ‘‘Great Dunmow Bells, 1526-1595,’’ and 
on **A Farmer’s Pocket-Book, 1746-1794”; and 
Miss Charlotte Fell Smith sketches the life and work 
of ‘‘Thomas Hopper, 1776-1856.” This excellent 
quarterly should be supported by every inhabitant of 
the county. x kx x 

The Scottish Historical Review, July, opens with a 
delightful paper on ‘‘ David Laing, Antiquary and 
Bibliographer,” by Dr. David Murray. Another 
entertaining article is a ‘' Narrative of a Journey from 
Edinburgh to Dresden in 1814,” written by one 
William Anderson (born circa 1765). Among the 
other contents we note ‘‘ Layamon’s Knowledge of 


Runic Inscriptions,” by Professor Albert Cook, of 
Yale, and ‘‘Some Darien Letters,” written by Lieu- 
tenant Robert Turnbull in 1699-1700, We have also 
received The Jndian Antiquary, June, which contains, 
inter alia, “ Documents relating to the First English 
Commercial Mission to Patna, 1620-1621,” edited by 
Sir R. C. Temple, Bt.; Aivista d’Jtalia, June 15; 
vol. ii., part 13, of the Journal of the Alchemical 
Society (H. K. Lewis, 136, Gower Street, W.C. 
Price 2s. net), which contains a paper on ‘‘Some 
Mystical Aspects of Alchemy,'’ by Dr. Elizabeth 
Severn, of Chicago; and Fasc. 21 of that valuable biblio- 

raphical quarterly—2éfertoire a’ Art et d’ Archéologie 
(Paris : Rue Spontini, 16). Messrs. Funk and 
Wagnalls Company, of Salisbury Square, E.C., send 
us a good illustrated catalogue of old and rare prints, 
containing many interesting items. They offer to 
send a copy gratis to any of our readers who make 
application for it. 


<= 
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A RECORD OF MONUMENTAL INSCRIP- 
TIONS IN HERTFORDSHIRE. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


It is believed that Hertfordshire is the first county to 
have had its monumental inscriptions fully recorded 
and made accessible to students. It is, of course, 
probable that some small disused burial-grounds have 
escaped the notice of workers, but these will in 
course of time be discovered, and the lists inserted 
in the volumes to which they belong. 

To give some idea of the magnitude of the task, 
which has occupied some seven years, it may 
stated that the transcripts fill twelve large quarto 
volumes, occupying a shelf space of 6 feet. Both 
lists and indexes are written out twice—first upon 
slips, which permit of their being arranged in alpha- 
betical order, and then transcribed on quarto sheets, 
which are bound in the volumes of the Hundreds to 
which they pertain. The inscriptions occupy 5,582 
pages, and the indexes of names 2,127 pages, the 
latter representing some 70,000 names, which do not 
include relationships, as these are not at present in- 
dexed. In addition to the prosaic record of necrology, 
in many cases the more interesting epitaphs have 
been added, and in some instances certain facts about 
the churchyards. Correspondence of interest respect- 
ing the work has been inserted, and the volumes 
have been very strongly bound, in order that they 
may last, with reasonable care, for centuries to come. 
It should be stated that all the foregoing may be 
freely consulted by appointment at the residence of 
the Hon. Secretary of the East Herts Archeological 
Society, Ivy Lodge, Hockerill, Bishop’s Stortford, or 
inquiries will be answered if a stamped and addressed 
envelope is enclosed. Correspondents are asked, 
however, to allow a reasonable time for research 
and reply. W. B. GerisH. 





NoTE TO PUBLISHERS. — We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

















